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“It Might As Well Be Spring” was the title of a Hit 
Parade ditty a few years back, and that’s the theme of our 
issue next week. It seems that spring—that real old comfy 
spring we know and love—went by this town in about 
four hours last Sunday, during which time the temperature 
turned from a wintry 40 degrees to a most unseasonable 81. 
However, though we may be broiling next week, we are 
determined to present, and will present, our annual Spring 
Book Number. Men with homes in cooler climes or with 
air-conditioners will certainly appreciate its timing. A little 
imagination will be required from those not bound by cal- 
endar conceptions of weather. 

In any case, it appears that the May 14 Spring Book 
Number will contain these features: 

@ Granville Hicks devotes a full-length essay to the 
art of literary reviewing as practiced by Anthony West 
and other denizens of the New Yorker. His argument re- 
quires careful reading, but we can tell you now: It’s no 
panegyric. 

e@ Allan Nevins, Professor of American History at Col- 
umbia University, will review This Is Our World, the latest 
report by the prolific Louis Fischer. 

© Leslie A. Fiedler, author of An End to Innocence, ex- 
amines the new school of British novelists, personified 
by Kingsley Amis in That Uncertain Feeling. 

@ Quincy Howe, ABC commentator and news analyst, 
takes a look at Bertram D. Wolfe’s collection of essays 
entitled Six Keys to the Soviet System. 

@ Elizabeth Janeway, herself an outstanding distaff nov- 
elist, reviews the maiden effort of Caroline Gordon, a book 
called The Malefactors. 

@ German Arciniegas, Professor of Spanish American 


Literature at Columbia University, scrutinizes a new biog- 
raphy of Cervantes, by Sebastian Juan Arbo. 

© Robert Gorham Davis, Professor of Literature at Smith 
College, turns to politics when he discusses The Theme Is 
Freedom, by John Dos Passos. 

@ Seon Manley, who has edited a book of James Joyce 
criticism, contributes an essay on the spate of recent novels 
dealing with American business. 

@ Paula Snelling, recently returned from several years in 
India, reports on recent literature, little of it known here, 
in that great Asian nation. 

e Bertram D. Wolfe, author of Three Who Made a 
Revolution, examines the fruits of that revolution, as re- 
vealed by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski in The Permanent Purge. 

Freeinc Prisoners: In this space last week, we quoted 
the appeal of the six U.S. labor leaders for the release of 
Socialists and trade-unionists imprisoned without cause in 
the Communist bloc. The articles by Denis Healey and 
Philip Martin on the following pages describe some conse- 
quences of this appeal in London. To their account we must 
add some early returns on world labor reactions. The next 
issue of the Bulletin of the Socialist International, which 
will carry the appeal in full, plus a list of some 250 prisoners. 
will be out shortly. The appeal has aready been joined by 
Giulio Pastore, general secretary of the Italian labor fed- 
eration CISL; Fotis Makris, secretary-general of the Greek 
General Confederation of Labor; and E. Lloyd Evans, vice- 
chairman of the Gambia Labor Union in British West Africa. 
Franz Neumann, chief of the Social Democratic party in 
Berlin, has voiced an additional appeal for the release of 
more than 50 East German trade-union leaders who have 
disappeared under Communism. 
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Two London reports 


Labor Unmasks 


Khrushchev 


By Denis Healey, M.P. 


LonDON 
T THE 20th Congress of the So- 
A viet Communist party, the Rus- 
sians ordered their supporters all 
over the world to seek cooperation 
with the Socialists. A demand for the 
“united front” comes at the head of 
the slogans carried in the May Day 
parades in Moscow. So everyone ex- 
pected that Khrushchev and Bulganin 
would make special efforts to curry 
favor with the Labor party during 
their stay in Britain. 

Though some of the Labor leaders 
met the Russians several times be- 
fore, the first formal contact came 
on Monday, April 23, when the 
whole of the Soviet delegation dined 
in the House of Commons with the 
Labor party’s National Executive 
Committee and “shadow cabinet.” 

The dinner started in a friendly 
atmosphere with a certain amount of 
good-humored banter on both sides. 
For instance, George Brown, chair- 
man of the trade-unionist MPs, 
asked Khrushchev’s son: “Have you 
as much liberty to differ from your 
father as my daughter has to differ 
from me?”—a question which young 
Khrushchev admitted later he under- 
stood as a polite joke. In a gracious 
exchange of formal compliments 
when dinner was over, Bulganin re- 
gretted that diplomatic protocol had 
prevented his delegation from seeing 
more of the Labor party. 

So far so good. It was late by then, 
and some of the Labor men began to 
ask Khrushchev to say a few words. 
He rose to his feet. An hour passed 
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before he sat down again, and during 
that period his hosts were moved 
first to uneasiness, then to alarm, and 
finally to anger. Describing Khrush- 
chev’s speech afterward to the press, 
Labor leaders used the words “de- 
plorable,” “depressing,” “shocking” 
and “offensive.” Apart even from 
their meaning, the Labor audience 
was appalled by the vulgar and 
brutal tone of Khrushchev’s words. 
Most of them later agreed that the 
whole performance was an exhibi- 
tion of crude Stalinism. It was par- 
ticularly bewildering to those who, 
a few weeks before, had listened to 
Georgi Malenkov in the same room 
giving a superb display of friendly 
and sensitive intelligence. Underly- 
ing the whole speech was a boastful 
arrogance about Soviet power and 
Communist doctrine which made it 
difficult to see any scope for com- 
promise. 

Khrushchev did not attempt to 
hide his contempt both for Britain 
and for the Labor party. He made a 
bitter attack on British foreign pol- 
icy both before and since the war. 
The Bevanite weekly Tribune reports 
him threatening to make a deal with 
West Germany behind the back of 
NATO. Other papers quote his abso- 
lute refusal to consider any form of 
inspection for disarmament, even in 
Central Europe. 

Naturally, this long tirade did not 
go without interruption, and Khrush- 
chev did not take interruption kindly, 
particularly in front of 17 other Rus- 
sian guests. When he started to de- 


fend the Stalin-Hitler Pact, George 
Brown murmured: “May God for- 
give you!” There was an awful si- 
lence as Khrushchev asked him to 
repeat it. Then the flood of abuse 
went on again. 

When at last Khrushchev sat 
down, there was a stunned silence. It 
had been intended to have a short 
question-and-answer session, but by 
now it was obviously too late. Labor 
party leader Hugh Gaitskell rose to 
bring the meeting to a close on a 
less unpleasant note. After some gen- 
eral courtesies, however, he felt that 
he could not let this formal contact 
pass without raising the question of 
those Socialists who were imprisoned 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union for no other crime than that 
they hold the same point of view as 
British Laborites hold. He had a list 
of some 200 Socialist prisoners 
which had been carefully compiled in 
conjunction with other European 
Socialist parties. He also asked for 
assurances about the treatment of 
Jews in Russia. 

Since he had warned the Soviet 
leaders that he would be raising 
these issues, Gaitskell imagined that 
they would give some anodyne reply 
about their readiness to look into the 
matter. But Khrushchev was on his 
feet again in an instant with another 
long tirade. After saying that there 
were no Social Democrats in Russia 
and that he had no power whetever 
to decide what happened in the satel- 
lite countries, Khrushchev told Gaits- 
kell in the most offensive terms that 
he would have to look elsewhere to 
find agents who would protect “the 
enemies of the working class.” This 
set off a new explosion of interjec- 
tions from the Labor leaders in 
which Aneurin Bevan played a lead- 
ing part. By now it was midnight, 
and the Labor party chairman, E. G. 
Gooch, closed the proceedings with 
a toast to their next meeting. “You 
can count me out,” Khrushchev mut- 
tered. 

Accounts of the dinner appeared 
in the next morning’s papers; the 
Communist Daily Worker attacked 
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Gaitskell and Bevan as those most 
responsible. At noon, the Russians 
lunched with a distinguished all-party 
gathering at the home of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Khrush- 
chev refused to shake hands with 
George Brown, and when Bulganin 
expressed the hope that the Russians 
could come again to London, Khrush- 
chev interrupted with the words: 
“And I hope next time we shall find 
the Labor party more amiable.” In 
Moscow, Izvestia twice attacked the 
Labor party for trying to revivaghe 
cold war by making absurd state- 
ments concerning Soviet purges of 
certain nationalities and citizens. 

In Britain, there was general 
praise for the Labor party’s determi- 
nation to stick to its principles, min- 
gled with some jealousy among the 
Conservatives. (The Daily Telegraph 
even accused Gaitskell of arranging 
the affair so as to win political 
credit.) On the Wednesday following 
the dinner, the Labor party’s Na- 
tional Executive decided it would be 
wise to seek another meeting with 
the Russians—not to apologize but 
to make sure that the obvious politi- 
cal gulf between it and the Commu- 
nists was not complicated by per- 
sonal misunderstandings or animosi- 
ties which might damage Britain’s 
diplomatic relations with Russia 
when Labor next wins power. 

On Thursday, Gaitskell and three 
others spent 70 minutes with Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin at Claridge’s Ho- 
tel. The atmosphere was much less 
strained, and, though neither side 
gave an inch on any of the politi- 
cal issues which had caused the row 
on Monday, the meeting ended cor- 
dially. Khrushchev said that a good 
argument clears the air and invited 
the Labor leaders to visit Moscow 
when convenient. 

That evening, Gaitskell reported in 
some detail on the events of the week 
to the Labor MPs. There was a move, 
inspired partly by personal malice, 
partly by political motives, to send 
an apology to the Soviet leaders for 
any misunderstanding which might 
have arisen. After hearing Gaitskell’s 


impressive account of the facts, less 
than a dozen MPs out of over 200 
voted for the apology. 

Khrushchev’s contacts with the 
Labor party in London are bound to 
have far-reaching repercussions. In 
the first place, Khrushchev himself 
has killed the Popular Front stone 
dead, not only in Britain but through- 
out the world. When he said that he 
found the Tories much easier to deal 
with than the Labor party, he was 
simply repeating the old Lenin line 
that Social Democracy is the main 
enemy of Communism. In his replies 
to the Labor requests on behalf of 
the Social Democratic prisoners, he 
said in so many words that, though 
Socialist parties might have a role in 
capitalist countries, they could not 
be allowed to exist anywhere that the 
Communists have won power. 

In the second place, the naked bru- 
tality with which he confessed his 
faith in power politics and his con- 


temptuous hatred for all that the 
West stands for serves as a vital 
warning of the limits which Russia 
sets to coexistence. No one who heard 
his tirade at the Labor party dinner 
will ever forget the revelation it gave 
them of the Communist mentality. 

Two other points are worth mak- 
ing. The fact that Bevan played a 
leading role in tackling Khrushchev 
and that the Communist press at- 
tacked him for so doing should end 
the silly impression that he himself, 
whatever his other views, is soft on 
Communism. Finally, one cannot 
help wondering how, after his own 
fiasco, Khrushchev will feel about the 
success of Malenkov’s visit. No one 
who met them both can believe that 
they can sit for long side by side in 
the same collective leadership. It may 
well be that the most important re- 
sults of Khrushchev’s British tour 
will be seen at the core of the Soviet 
Communist party itself. 


THE ACID TEST 


By Philip Martin 


LonDON 
Te night of April 23 may prove 
another great landmark in the 
long duel between world Communism 
and democratic labor. For on that 
night Nikita Khrushchev’s bid for a 
new “Popular Front” between Com- 
munists and Socialists met its acid 
test in the stately dining hall of the 
House of Commons. Khrushchev not 
only failed the test, according to some 
of the 37 Labor party leaders who at- 
tended the dinner; he was positively 
“offensive.” Urged by Labor leaders 
to consider the release of democratic 
Socialists and trade-unionists impris- 
oned in the Soviet bloc, the Commu- 
nist Party Secretary churlishly re- 
fused even to look at a preliminary 
list of 200 of these prisoners. 
Khrushchev, however, will prob- 
ably encounter a more complete list 
of Communism’s labor victims when 
French Socialist Premier Guy Mol- 


let visits Moscow later this month. 
Noting that Soviet eagerness to 
achieve cooperation with Yugo- 
slavia’s Tito brought the release or 
posthumous rehabilitation of numer- 
ous East European “Titoists,” Social- 
ists and trade-unionists around the 
world are demanding justice for 
thousands of non-Communist labor 
leaders imprisoned in the USSR and 
its satellites. Trade-unionists in Ger- 
many are particularly interested in 
the regime’s attitude toward East 
German workers imprisoned after the 
June 1953 demonstrations. 

Freeing the jailed unionists, West- 
ern Socialists say, would not imperil 
Soviet security; furthermore, their 
persecution over the years can easily 
be ascribed to the orders of the late 
Joseph Stalin if the present Soviet 
leaders require a face-saving for- 
mula. Continued imprisonment of 
democratic unionists, on the other 
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hand, indicates the mortal hostility 
of Khrushchev and his associates to- 
ward all but Communist victims of 
Stalin’s terror. 

Khrushchev’s behavior on _ the 
night of April 23 has redoubled So- 
cialist zeal in pressing the case of 
their East European comrades. When 
Labor party leader Hugh Gaitskell 
first asked Khrushchev to consider 
the fate of jailed Socialists, the Com- 
munist party boss might easily have 
stalled. Former Soviet Premier 
Malenkov, at his London press con- 
ference a few weeks ago, had side- 
stepped questions about the Great 
Purges with vague pleasantries. 

Instead,, Khrushchev was surly. 
Earlier in the day, in Birmingham, 
he had felt obliged to respond to a 
few hostile demonstrators in the 
crowd by publicly brandishing guid- 
ed H-bomb missiles at the British 
Isles. Before Gaitskell raised the 
question of the persecuted labor lead- 
ers, Khrushchev had delivered an 
hour-long tirade in defense of Stalin’s 
prewar policies, which had provoked 
considerable muttering and some out- 
right heckling from the Laborites. 

When Gaitskell urged the release of 
the East European labor leaders, 
throwing in a plea for justice for 
members of the persecuted Jewish 
minority in the Soviet bloc, Khrush- 
chev’s reply was ludicrous and, 
therefore, insulting to the leaders of 
the world’s strongest Socialist move- 
ment. He said there were no Social 
Democrats in the Soviet Union and 
he was not responsible for what hap- 
pened in the satellite states. Talk of 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet bloc was 
“nonsense.” (The Warsaw Commu- 
nist Volkstimme on April 4 had de- 
scribed in detail the persecution of 
Yiddish culture in the Soviet Union 
over two decades. ) 

It was not so much Khrushchev’s 
assertions, however, as his manner 
that angered the Labor leaders. As 
Aneurin Bevan and mineworkers’ 
leader Sam Watson backed up Gaits- 
kell, Khrushchev declared: “You peo- 
ple will have to look to other agencies 
to protect enemies of the workers” 
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(a veiled rebuke to David McDonald, 
James Carey and other U.S. labor 
leaders who had earlier urged free- 
dom for East European unionists). 
Taking up Khrushchev’s claim that 
the satellite states were not his con- 
cern, Watson and Bevan said that 
the Communist party was in control 
and could clearly use its influence to 
have workers, trade-unionists and 
Socialists freed. Once again, Khrush- 
chev said “No,” this time in such a 
manner that Bevan shouted back: 
“Don’t you try to bully me!” 

Alfred Robens, “Foreign Minister” 
in the Labor party “shadow cabinet,” 
and Brown also joined the debate. 
But Khrushchev’s attitude was “com- 
pletely uncompromising.” In_ all, 
Khrushchev got to his feet four times 
to reject the Labor pleas. 

Labor party men came away from 
the session “thoroughly disenchant- 
ed,” not only by their insights into 
Soviet intentions but by Khrushchev’s 
personality. The Daily Telegraph re- 
ports that “the Socialists found Mr. 
Khrushchev a very different person- 
ality from Mr. Malenkov, who was 
prepared to discuss political situa- 
tions in a detached and almost aca- 
demic manner.” 
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Khrushchev, for his part. was most 
upset by the Labor pleas, climaxing 
what was generally a most unsatisfac- 
tory visit from the Communist stand- 
point. (His only admirers, it seemed, 
were Charlie Chaplin and the Red 
Dean of Canterbury.) Repeatedly he 
remarked that he found it easier to 
deal with conservatives than with 
the Socialists and labor leaders: a 
damaging confession for the head 
of a party whose congress had pro- 
claimed the achievement of popular 
fronts with Socialists the order of 
the day. 

It can be assumed that Guy Mollet 
and other Socialist leaders will fur- 
ther press the issue of their perse- 
cuted East European comrades. The 
big question now, as a result of Brit- 
ish Labor’s successful initiative, is 
how the remainder of the Soviet lead- 
ership will respond to these appeals. 
Surely more subtle minds in Moscow 
already realize the extent of Khrush- 
chev’s London flop, so glaring in 
contrast to the earlier visits of Malen- 
kov and Tito. It is the hope of demo- 
cratic socialist leaders that if Secre- 
tary Khrushchev isn’t man enough 
to free their East European com- 
rades, someone else may be. 
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Israelis question ultimate value of Secretary General’s efforts 


HAMMARSKJOLD 
MIDEAST MISSION 


JERUSALEM 
niTED Nations Secretary Gen- 
U eral Dag Hammarskjold’s skir- 
mish-stopping mission to the Middle 
East is viewed here with what can, at 
best, be termed mixed feelings. To 
the man in the street, who is ex- 
tremely well-informed and _ intensely 
interested in international maneuvers 
affecting his country, the UN head 
was sent on his restricted assignment 
by a unanimous Security Council 
vote for the following reasons: 

The United States, still lacking a 
Middle Eastern policy, was primarily 
looking to gain time. Growing ten- 
sion along Arab-Israeli borders and 
increasing pressure to supply this 
young democracy with defensive 
arms were forcing the State Depart- 
ment into a position where final de- 
cisions could no longer be avoided. 
But such decisions could not be made 
because the debate between pro- and 
anti-Egyptian policy-makers is still 
unresolved. Sending Hammarskjold 
to the inflamed area, therefore, was 
an ideal way to put off the inevitable. 
It was quite clear that no full-scale 
outbreak would occur while he was 
here. This also explains why he was 
limited to discussing technical ques- 
tions concerning the various existing 
armistice agreements. Any political, 
high-level talks designed to bring 
about permanent peace would only 
make it necessary for the U.S. to 
resolve the very questions it was still 
“considering.” 

Some carry this reasoning a bit 


By Uri Ra’anan 


further: Dulles realized that Moscow 
had pushed the Middle East to the 
brink of war in order to force its way 
into the “concert of great powers” 
now influential in the area. Lacking 
a firm policy to combat the situation, 
he was also aware that tension could 
only be relieved by direct negotiations 
with the Kremlin. This, of course, he 
did not want to do. The question, 
therefore, was how the dangers of 


BEN-GURION: URGES FULL PEACE 


war could be reduced without giving 
the Soviet Union a foothold in an 
area where the West was still able 
to exclude it. The answer, apparently, 
was to commit Russia to the efforts of 
the one organization representing 
both East and West, the UN, and 
limit these efforts to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict—since the USSR had already 
managed to get itself involved in this 


problem anyway. 

All this doesn’t mean that the people 
here feel Henry Cabot Lodge was 
insincere when he sponsored the 
Hammarskjold mission. It merely re- 
flects their belief that some deep and 
complicated thoughts were behind 
this U.S. move. 

British motives, it is felt, were 
similar to those of the United States. 
But Prime Minister Eden, with an 
eye on the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit, 
probably would have preferred the 
appointment of a UN commission in 
which the East and West could deal 
face to face. France would have fav- 
ored leaving the UN out of the pic- 
ture altogether, but finally accepted 
the proposed plan because its difficul- 
ties in North Africa also made the 
Mollet Government eager to gain 
time. 

Soviet motives were given an en- 
tirely different interpretation: In 
view of its new line, it could hardly 
oppose a peace mission. What is 
much more important, this marked 
the first time that a Middle East mis- 
sion was to include the Soviet Union 
among the official protectors of the 
area. The entire world would be 
conscious of this, they realized, be- 
cause as a permanent Security Coun- 
cil member the Russians could have 
vetoed the entire mission. Neverthe- 
less, they favored limiting Hammar- 
skjold to purely technical frontier 
questions because (1) their Arab 
allies opposed any move that might 
lead to a permanent peace settlement, 
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Leader 


and (2) they want to leave a final 
peace settlement to a high-level inter- 
national conference which would 
have to include them. (There is little 
doubt that the Soviet leaders were 
already considering the dramatic 
declaration issued on the eve of the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin visit to London 
when they supported the UN action.) 

Now that the Secretary General has 
completed his first round of talks, 
two questions stand out: What moti- 
vated the respective attitudes of the 
countries he visited? What was actu- 
ally discussed? 

Israel found itself caught in a 
highly paradoxical situation. It was 
eager to bring about a relaxation of 
tension along its borders, for this 
affects the young state much more 
severely than the neighboring Arab 
states. Israel’s borders are only a few 
miles away from such main centers 
of life as Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, for 
example, while Egypt and Damascus 
have vast deserts protecting them 
from the frontier region. But Israeli 
leaders know full well that any quick 
agreement for purely technical pro- 
posals would be not only useless but 
harmful. 

To begin with, such technical 
agreements cannot wipe out the un- 
derlying causes of frontier incidents. 
What is more, they would create the 
completely misleading impression 
that everything was solved now. This 
would enable the Western powers to 
claim that there was no need for 
Israel to continue insisting on defen- 
sive arms. Thus, Israel would remain 
in a dangerous position because of 
the imbalance created by the Egyp- 
tian-Czech arms deal, and nothing 
would have been done to dampen the 
encouragement this deal gave to 
those Arab elements which feel that 
the time has now come to wipe Israel 
off the map. 

It should be remembered, at this 
Point, that the Hammarskjold mis- 
sion came at the very moment when 
Israel for the first time had good 
reason to believe that Western public 
opinion and government circles were 
beginning to understand Israel’s need 
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for arms. There was fear in Jeru- 
salem that any move which might 
weaken this atmosphere would not 
only leave Israel in danger of re- 
newed Arab attacks after the UN 
chief left the area, but might also 
result in an overall Middle East arms 
embargo. (This, as it happened, is 
precisely what Krushchey and Bul- 
ganin suggested as their parting 
“surprise” when they left England.) 
Despite all this, Jerusalem officials 
were so genuinely anxious to reduce 
border tensions that they felt they 
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could not reject even the most super- 
ficial frontier settlements. 

The Arabs, fully conscious of 
Israel’s plight, felt it was imperative 
for them to appear moderate at their 
meetings with the Secretary General. 
Even those elements with a vested 
interest in tension (for internal reas- 
ons) could afford to make this ges- 
ture, which left Israel in a difficult 
political situation, deprived her of 
arms and still left the way open for 
renewed attacks. 

As for Hammarskjold’s actual 
proposals, his first aim was to rein- 
voke the cease-fire agreements. These 
exist under Article 2, Paragraph 2 of 
the Israeli-Egyptian Armistice Agree- 
ment (and all other armistice agree- 
ments), but Colonel Nasser had re- 
peatedly resisted Truce Supervisor 


Burns’s requests for an explicit re- 
avowal of the article. Specifically, it 
calls for the cessation -of all hostile 
military and para-military acts by 
both sides. 

Israel demanded the implementa- 
tion not only of this article but of the 
whole Armistice Agreement. This 
includes sections (such as Article 1) 
which call for progress toward a 
general peace settlement and an end 
to all threats and plans of war, and 
which forbid such hostile acts as the 
blockade of Israeli-bound shipping 
through the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Hammarskjold showed 
some understanding of this view but 
did not feel that anything useful 
could be accomplished at this time 
beyond a reaffirmation of the cease- 
fire agreements. For want of any bet- 
ter prospect, Israel accepted this 
limited step but demanded that the 
Secretary General continue his efforts 
to carry out the entire Armistice 
Agreement. The Israelis also agreed 
to various other concessions, includ- 
ing the granting of greater freedom 
of movement to UN observer teams. 
The latter is a point that General 
Burns had been trying to win for 
some time without success. 


Egypt, which had just concluded 
a large-scale Fedayeen sabotage and 
murder campaign inside Israeli ter- 
ritory, also agreed to the cease-fire. 
Many people here noted, however, 
that its acceptance came just in time 
to ward off any possible Israeli 
reprisals. 

As soon as Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold concluded his first round 
of talks, some sections of the press 
here attacked the Government for 
having made “concessions which en- 
danger its political aims.” And most 
Western observers on the scene agree 
that it would be a painful irony, as 
well as a serious mistake, if Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion and Foreign 
Minister Sharett were rewarded for 
their moderateness with a Western 
declaration that Israel no longer 
needed defensive weapons because 
tension had eased in the Middle 
East. 


— 
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THREE REPORTS FROM EUROPE: 


Local Elections Test 


Italian Communists 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


RoME 
N May 27, some 27 million Ital- 
O ians will go to the polls to elect 
provincial and communal councils 
for the entire peninsula with the ex- 
ception of Sicily. While only local 
posts are at stake, the various parties 
here consider the contests important. 
Campaigning started unusually early 
and has already reached fever pitch. 
There are two reasons for this: 

¢ This is the first large-scale elec- 
toral test in Italy since the June 1953 
national elections. 

e It takes place almost immedi- 
ately after the Soviet anti-Stalin 
switch, which has caused consider- 
able confusion in Communist ranks. 

The Christian Democrats and their 
Government-coalition allies are con- 
centrating on the Kremlin’s repudia- 
tion of Stalin. Pro-Government news- 
papers and magazines have been re- 
calling the Communist and Left So- 
cialist glorification of Stalin, empha- 
sizing that both parties are still sub- 
servient to the Soviet Union. Electo- 
ral posters use the before-and-after 
technique with quotes from Red chief 
Palmiro Togliatti and party organ 
Unita, comparing yesterday’s praises 
with today’s repudiation of the fallen 
idol. A large enthology of Italian 
Communist and Left Socialist contri- 
butions to the “cult of Stalin” is also 
being distributed. 

Communist campaign tactics re- 
flect the current confusion in their 
ranks. The Stalin myth was deeply 
felt here. During the Resistance and 


postwar years, millions of Italians 
worshipped Baffone (Big Mustache— 
the nickname affectionately given 
Stalin by the local Communists). The 
sudden explosion of this myth caught 
party leaders off balance. 

Even now, with the first shock of 
the Kremlin’s new look somewhat 
absorbed, Red leaders cling to the 
new line of the “positive aspect of 
collective leadership.” They refuse 
to be drawn into debates on the ori- 
gin and dissemination of the “cult of 
personality.”” While Communist lead- 
ers are always willing and able to 
detect their mistakes, they declare, 
the present Italian Government and 
local administrations are run by 
bourgeois parties which are com- 
pletely subservient to capitalist inter- 
ests. 

This latter point is being heavily 
stressed, since the Italian Association 
of Manufacturers and two other large 
agrarian and industrial groups have 
announced their determination to be- 
come more active in the country’s 
economic, political and social life. In 
fact, the attack against this trend is 
the only aggressive aspect of the 
Communist campaign. On all other 
issues, they are on the defensive. This 
is particularly true on the labor front, 
where the Communist-dominated Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor recently 
suffered another stunning defeat in 
shop-steward elections at the giant 
Fiat auto and aviation works in 
Turin. 

While Togliatti himself wrote in 


Unita that the voters may find it 
difficult to accept the new Soviet 
course, there is no evidence yet of a 
split within the Italian faithfuls’ 
ranks. The Red party boss and his 
associates are still in full control, as 
was illustrated by the proceedings at 
the three-day session of the party’s 
National Council in Rome early in 
April. The personality cult may be 
banned in the Soviet Union but not 
in Italy; the comrades applauded 
Togliatti as much as ever. 

Only one party leader, Senator 
Umberto Terracini, dared to buck the 
leadership. A week before the Coun- 
cil met, he stated that Italian Commu- 
nists are also responsible for spread- 
ing the Stalin myth and exaggerated 
subservience to the Kremlin. This at- 
tack was confirmed by the Senator 
himself to members of the anti-Com- 
munist press. Within two days Ter- 
racini, who in 1947 had been simi- 
larly outspoken in an interview with 
a U.S. news-agency correspondent, 
was sharply reprimanded. He was 
forced to recant and accuse the capi- 
talist press of deliberately misquoting 
him. 

Since Togliatti has always been a 
careful follower of the Moscow line, 
there are no grounds for believing 
that he and his associates will be dis- 
avowed by the Kremlin in the near 
future. Nevertheless, they are con- 
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cerned about the intra-party and elec- 
toral repercussions of the anti-Stalin 
campaign. 

Nenni’s Left Socialists are less ex- 
posed. True, Nenni himself won a 
Stalin Prize and often praised the 
late dictator as extravagantly as his 
Communist colleagues. But the So- 
cialists were only indirectly responsi- 
ble for spreading the Stalin myth, 
so they are only indirectly affected by 
its annihilation. Some Italian demo- 
crats had hopes that the anti-Stalin 
switch might finally induce the So- 
cialist party to reclaim its independ- 
ence. On the basis of Nenni’s past 
record, however, few were surprised 
by his latest refusal to break with the 
Communist party, in order to preserve 
what he calls “working-class unity.” 
Interestingly, the Communists, al- 
though glad that Nenni has not 
turned on them, are somewhat am- 
bivalent about his loyalty. They know 
that he hopes to get a sizable chunk 
of votes from disillusioned party 
members. 

Nenni is still playing his usual 
cagey game. He puts heavy stress on 
the Italian and Socialist character 
of his party to differentiate it from 
the Communist party, and he even 
levels some veiled criticism at the 
Soviet Union and Communist leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, he defends the 
Communists against attacks by the 
“bourgeois” press. Simultaneously, 
he makes some equally veiled ad- 
vances to the Social Democrats, but 
accompanies this with violent attacks. 

Most observers agree that Nenni 
hopes to use the present situation to 
establish his party as the stronger 
member of the left-wing alliance. 
This, he apparently feels, would make 
him independent of the Communists 
and result in the much talked about 
“opening to the Left,” an alliance 
between the Left Socialists and 
Catholics. 

The way things look now, the com- 
ing local elections will probably re- 
sult in the Left Socialists and Chris- 
tian Democrats gaining ground at 
the expense of the Communists and 
right-wing parties. 
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Storm Clouds Gather 


in Franco Spain 


Strikes in the North symptomatic of trouble ahead 


By Richard Mowrer 


MaprID 
ABOR UNREST, economic troubles, 
L student agitation, Falange fanati- 
cism, and uncertainty about Morocco 
are subjecting the Franco regime to 
severe stresses and strains. The 
regime has faced isolated, critical 
periods before, but the current prob- 
lems are crowding the Spanish scene 
simultaneously and ganging up on 
the Government. This is not to say 
that Franco is tottering on the brink. 
What is happening now, however, is 
symptomatic of dangerous times 
ahead. This is the picture: 

Labor unrest: The strike wave in 
the North came as a shock. On April 
1, the Government’s scheme to in- 
crease wages had become effective; 
yet, within the week workers were 
downing tools and the contagion was 
spreading. In addition, there was this 
disconcerting twist: The initial strike 
broke out in Pamplona, capital of 
Navarre, one of the most conservative 
provinces of Spain. In the civil war, 
Navarre’s red-bereted Requetes had 
provided Franco with his best shock 
troops. Despite a censorship black- 
out, the Pamplona strike spread so 
fast that, for the first time under 
Franco, centers as far apart as San 
Sebastian and Barcelona were simul- 
taneously affected. 

In Spain, strikes are forbidden. 
The labor unions are Government- 
controlled. There is no strike fund 
for strikers to fall back on. Wages 
are low, families are generally large, 
and it is seldom possible to put 
money aside for emergencies. Under 


these conditions, a decision to stop 
work is one not lightly taken. Never- 
theless, some 50,000 Spaniards in the 
North walked out. Why? 

One explanation is general disap- 
pointment over the Government’s new 
wage scheme. A 20-per-cent increase 
had been announced. But the raise 
was calculated in relation to the basic 
wage, which represents only about 
half of the Spanish workers’ take- 
home pay, the rest being made up by 
a variety of bonuses and “family 
points.” To take a simple example, 
this is roughly how the new wage 
scale works: A married man with one 
child whose basic monthly pay is 
630 pesetas ($15.75) actually gets 
1,200 pesetas ($30) because of the 
bonuses; but since the 20-per-cent 
increase applies to basic pay only, all 
he gets extra is 126 pesetas ($3.15). 
The Spanish wage structure is so 
complex, it is small wonder that peo- 
ple are confused, disappointed and 
angered by the limited scope of the 
new deal. | 

Then there is the cost of living. 
Since the last general wage increase 
two years ago, living costs have risen 
8 per cent according to official fig- 
ures, 12 to 17 per cent according to 
unofficial estimates. A devastating 
cold wave hit Spain in February, 
causing the price of food to go up. 
In some areas, a rise in prices is re- 
ported to have coincided strangely 
with the coming into force of the 
new wage scheme. Workers complain 
that the benefit of increased pay has 
already been wiped out by higher 
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prices. Another aspect of the strike 
picture is the fact that workers have 
not forgotten that, at the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Spanish Workers’ 
Congress in Madrid last summer, a 
resolution was voted in favor of a 
30-per-cent wage increase. What 
about it? a good many Spaniards 
ask. 

There is no clearly discernible po- 
litical slant to current labor unrest. 
To strike in a country where strikes 
are forbidden, however, is an act of 
revolt and an invitation to repressive 
measures which, in turn, could lead 
to anything. 

Economic troubles: To prevent 
higher wages from having repercus- 
sions on the price of manufactured 
articles, the Government has cut the 
employers’ compulsory contribution 
to social-security funds and assumed 
the obligation itself. This will cost 
the state about $100 million yearly. 
An additional burden is the regime’s 
ambitious five-year housing program, 
which calls for an annual expenditure 
of $300 million. Where will the Gov- 
ernment find the money for all this? 
The answer is not yet apparent. 

One measure which will have an 
effect on the Spanish economy is the 
unpublicized doubling of customs 
duties on imports since April 1. 
While this measure will provide the 
state with additional revenue and 
keep out luxury items which Spain 
cannot afford, it will also reduce the 
availability of raw materials which 
Spanish industry needs. So, say 
economists, prices will go up still 
more. Meanwhile, the Government is 
suffering from last winter’s Big 
Freeze, which ruined fruits and vege- 
tables and cost Spain upwards of 
$100 million in export value. 

Student agitation: Resentment and 
discontent remain apparent, despite 
arrests. The focal point of -unrest is 
Madrid University, but students in 
Barcelona are restive, too, agitating 
increasingly in favor of Catalan sepa- 
ratism. In Madrid, leaflets protesting 
the Government’s repressive measures 
keep showing up. Further arrests fol- 
low; new leaflets appear. The most 


recent one seen by this correspond- 
ent was timed to coincide with the 
meeting here of UNESCO’s 43rd 
Executive Council. It quotes extracts 
from the United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights and demands the 
release of arrested students and re- 
instatement of the former rector of 
Madrid University, Pedro Lain 
Entralgo. 

The leaflet says: “We, the sons of 
victors and vanquished [in the Civil 
War], appeal to Spanish opinion.” 
A few days ago, two descendants of 
“victors and vanquished” were ar- 
rested as they were loading bundles 
of leaflets into a car. One was Man- 
uel Montesinos, nephew of the poet 
Federico Garcia Lorca, who was shot 
by rightists during the Civil War. 
The other was Francisco Bustelo, 
nephew of José Calvo Sotelo, the 
conservative politician who was as- 
sassinated by leftists in 1936. The two 
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youths are in the same jail. Another 
detainee is Pablo Sanchez, nephew of 
the late Pedro Salinas, who taught at 
Johns Hopkins University. José 
Montesinos, Manuel’s uncle, is a pro- 
fessor at the University of California. 

Falange fanaticism: It is not gen- 
erally realized how close frenzied 
party members came to getting en- 
tirely out of hand in February, when 
students clashed with the Falange. 
During the disturbances, a young 
blueshirt, Miguel Alvarez, was shot 
and dangerously wounded. It is now 
known that party squads planned 
bloody reprisals against Spanish 
“liberals.” They were only awaiting 
word that Miguel Alvarez had died 
before going into action. Another 
fact that has come to light is that 
General Manuel Rodrigo, Captain- 
General of the Madrid region, was 
prepared to use Army troops to re- 
store order. Persons who had been 
warned that their names were on the 
purge list slept away from home for 
several nights. Fortunately, Miguel 
Alvarez did not die and there was no 
“night of the long knives.” But 
Falangist fanaticism remains a factor 
in the present disturbed conditions. 

Morocco: Spain’s recognition of 
Moroccan independence was hailed 
here officially as a wonderful event, 
as something Spain had been striving 
for these many years. But, for an 
authoritarian regime like Franco’s, 
loss of territory inevitably entails 
loss of prestige, too. It may be that 
Spain’s new relationship with Mo- 
rocco, to be negotiated in May, will 
permit retention of a foothold there. 
But Moroccan nationalists have said 
that they will demand the return of 
the Spanish enclaves, Ceuta, Melilla 
and Ifni, which Spain regards as part 
of the national territory. Already 
there has been a rising in Ifni. What 
will happen to Franco’s enviably 
friendly relations with the Arab 
world if large-scale military repres- 
sion is required? Or if the impend- 
ing negotiations with the Moroccans 
run aground? 

Black clouds are piling up every- 
where on Spain’s horizon. 
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Austria Faces First 


Election Since 1953 


But two main parties will doubtless resume coalition 


By Friedrich Katscher 


VIENNA 
HE MARRIAGE of convenience con- 
peo eleven years ago by the 
Austrian People’s and Socialist par- 
ties is going through a rocky period. 
But after the May 13 general election 
the two parties will probably sit 
down together and form another 
coalition. 

Austria is divided into two main 
social and ideological groups: on the 
one hand, business, industry and the 
peasants, represented by the Catholic 
People’s party; and, on the other, 
white-collar and industrial workers, 
represented by the Socialists. The 
boundaries have tended to blur as 
the workers adopt bourgeois man- 
ners with the rising standard of 
living and many members of the 
growing managerial class find the 
progressive Socialist party more at- 
tractive than the conservative Volks- 
partei. 

But the two groups are evenly 
matched at present and seem likely 
to remain so for some time. In the 
Occupation years, coalition was es- 
sential so that the Government could 
oppose the Soviets with a united 
front representing 80 per cent of the 
population. Now, though Austria has 
won her freedom, it seems advisable 
to continue the coalition, since many 
problems remain to be solved. The 
experience of the first Republic 
(1918-1934) is a particularly strong 
warning against any attempt at one- 
party administration. Then it led to 
civil war and, finally, Anschluss. In 
Nazi concentration camps and in the 
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resistance movement, both Socialists 
and Catholic conservatives learned— 
too late—that only Hitler had profit- 
ed from their enmity and that they 
had more in common than they had 
supposed. 

Since the war, a curious new type 
of government has been developed: 
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a coalition-opposition administration 
which combines effective cooperation 
with sharp mutual criticism. When 
the two partners cannot agree on the 
man for a job, they simply install a 
Socialist and a People’s party mem- 
ber, who act to limit each other; one, 
for example, may be director, the 
other vice-director. Most ministries, 
however, are in the hands of one 
party or the other and are often se- 
verely attacked by the opposing press 


and leaders. Yet, the Government as 
a whole acts only unanimously— 
which means long negotiations for 
compromises. Similar bargaining be- 
hind closed doors precedes the pas- 
sage of legislation in Parliament. 
Where really controversial issues 
arise, such as state aid to religious 
schools, the tendency has been to 
sidestep them and postpone solution 
indefinitely. 

The end of the Occupation, how- 
ever, has posed problems which must 
be solved at once. Since neither side 
is willing to compromise, there is 
only one way out: elections. The bal- 
loting will bring no final solutions, 
but each party hopes that success at 
the polls will enable it to break the 
present logjam. 

What are the most pressing issues? 
There are many on which the differ- 
ences of opinion do not go very deep: 
how to cover the necessary increase 
in the price of milk (by new taxes 
on wood exports and liquor or by 
passing it on to the consumer) ; how 
and when income-tax cuts should be 
made; how to organize old-age pen- 
sions for business people and where 
the money should come from; ex- 
port trade legislation; dealing with 
the acute housing shortage, etc. For- 
eign policy is no longer in dispute 
since Chancellor Raab yielded to the 
combined pressure of the Socialists 
and his party colleagues and agreed 
to Austrian membership in the Coun- 
cil of Europe. 

The biggest issue today is the fu- 
ture of the valuable assets which 
Austria recovered from the Russians 
(for a payment of $150 million and 
10 million tons of oil) when they 
withdrew last year. This so-called 
“German property” (most of it Aus- 
trian property stolen by the Nazis 
after 1938), including hundreds of 
factories and valuable oil wells, had 
been seized and exploited by the 
Soviet Occupation authorities. In 
1946, the two major Austrian parties 
unanimously passed a law national- 
izing these industries. Now they are 
in Austrian hands. Despite the dam- 
age suffered through Russian negli- 
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gence, they represent a vital addition 
to the national economy—especially 
the oil wells, which rank third in Eu- 
rope after Russia’s and Rumania’s. 
The burning issue today is who 
should administer this new economic 
empire. 

The present Minister for National- 
ized Industries, Socialist Karl Wald- 
brunner, has until now administered 
one-time “German property” in the 
former Western occupation zones. 
(The Americans, British and French, 
who acquired this property under the 
Potsdam Agreement, had returned it 
to Austria as early as 1946.) Wald- 
brunner has been highly successful: 
The factories, bombed out during the 
war, were rebuilt bigger and better 
than before. Production rose steeply. 
Unemployment dropped. Prices of 
key raw materials or services were 
reduced or stabilized. This price pol- 
icy was possible because the national- 
ized enterprises embrace mostly the 
heavy basic industries (steel, coal, 
aluminum, zinc, fertilizers) , the utili- 
ties (including the big hydroelectric 
plants constructed with the help of 
Marshall Plan money), and transpor- 
tation (the railroads, which have 
been nationalized since the last cen- 
tury, and the Danube steamship 
lines). 

The Volkspartei cast a jealous eye 
on this expansion of Socialist influ- 
ence, speaking of “Waldbrunner’s 
Kingdom.” Now, adding the oil wells 


and hundreds of factories to Wald- 
brunner’s domain would mean a vast 
new increase in Socialist influence. 
The People’s party, though it voted 
for the nationalization law of 1946, 
is therefore trying to keep the new 
Federal property out of Waldbrun- 
ner’s hands. It proposes denationali- 
zation by means of a_ so-called 
“people’s share” amounting to 49 
per cent. 

The Socialists warn that large 
blocks of shares might fall into for- 
eign hands, giving outsiders the 
same dangerous influence in the Aus- 
trian economy that German capital 
exerted under the First Republic. 
They contend that the newly-acquired 
property can best serve the Austrian 
people through low prices and full 
employment, with the profit accruing 
to the Government for investment 
and tax reduction. The People’s party 
poses the issue as “collectivization 
vs. freedom” and is reviving the old 
theme that Communists and Social- 
ists are “brothers under the skin.” 

What are the election prospects? 
In the February 1953 balloting, the 
Socialists won 42.1 per cent of the 
popular vote and 73 seats in Parlia- 
ment. The People’s party, with 41.3 
per cent of the vote, captured one 
more seat due to the mechanics of 
the election law. It therefore nomi- 
nated the Chancellor, Julius Raab, 
while the Socialists named the Vice 
Chancellor, Adolf Scharf. If the So- 
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Prince Rainier’s throne resembles Napoleon’s.—News item. 


Compared with lands Napoleon 
Once held within his thrall, 
Wee Monaco, the Prince’s sphere, 


Looks mighty, mighty small. 


But though Napoleon’s great realm 
Was larger than his own, 


The Prince is not c 


he 


ue 


Can have the same-sized throne. 


—Richard Armour 


cialists win this time, Scharf will be- 
come Chancellor, but someone other 
than Raab will probably be his dep- 
uty. A People’s party triumph seems 
likely to leave things unchanged, 
though there may be shifts in some 
of the ministries. 

Two other parties are also par- 
ticipating in the election: the so- 
called Liberals (FPO) and the Com- 
munists. The FPO is the successor of 
the League of Independents, a rally- 
ing point for former Nazis, ambitious 
politicians, and people who are dis- 
satisfied with the coalition regime. 
After winning 11 per cent of the 
votes and 14 Parliamentary seats in 
1953, the League broke up. The FPO 
is handicapped by its lack of a news- 
paper, party machinery and money. 

The Communists are in danger of 
losing their last four seats in Parlia- 
ment. According to Austrian election 
law, which is based on partial pro- 
portional representation, a_ party 
must win at least one seat by direct 
election; otherwise, its votes are not 
counted and it loses out altogether. 
In 1953, the CP captured one direct 
seat by a hair’s breadth. The question 
is how they will fare now that the 
Russians have left. Soviet behavior 
during the ten-year occupation served 
largely to nullify domestic Commu- 
nist propaganda; now, with Ivan 
gone, the “new course” in Moscow 
may make the Austrian Communists’ 
task easier. On the other hand, work- 
ers in the former Soviet-held enter- 
prises are no longer under any pres- 
sure to vote Communist, as they were 
during the occupation. All in all, the 
1953 Communist vote of 5.3 per cent 
seems likely to decline this year. 

If the Communists and neo-Nazis 
are wiped out oh May 13, it will be 
interesting to see who inherits their 
votes. In any case, however, no sen- 
sations should be expected. The mar- 
riage of convenience will be resumed, 
Austria’s much-admired political sta- 
bility will continue, and the vexing 
oil problem will doubtless be solved 
by an intra-coalition compromise of 
the kind familiar in the last decade of 
Austrian politics. 
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Introduction by the Editors 


_ THE First years after World War II, it be- 
came apparent that this was not, after all, 
going to be One World—at least not in the sense 
that Wendell Willkie had meant it in the dark 
days of the struggle against Hitler. In the last few 
years, it has also become clear that there are not 
just Two Worlds, either—that of the industrial 
Atlantic democracies and that of industrial 
Soviet Communism. Instead, historic forces are 
receiving full play in dozens of nations at all 
levels of social development and at various stages 
of commitment in the duel between freedom and 
totalitarianism. 

With the war and cold-war atmosphere of 
present or imminent mobilization receding, men 
in all lands have, publicly or in their inner souls, 
begun to re-examine fundamental assumptions— 
not merely slogans of the last decade or two, but 
bases for action and belief which stem from 
beyond Wilson and Lenin to Marx and Rousseau. 
As the variety and flux of freedom and authority 
are spelled out before us in a world of automatic 
factories and supersonic aircraft, the simple, 
optimistic ideas of two centuries are everywhere 
challenged by the gray and tangled realities of 
our own era, It is a time, if ever there was one, 
for fruitful intercourse among peoples and 
nations—especially among those men and women 
of ideas who articulate the plans and dreams we 
tend to live by. Insofar as those plans and dreams 
can be based on a common reality of perception 
and a common humanity of aspiration, our world 
can evolve toward peace and decency. 

The international Conference on the Future 
of Freedom, held at Milan last fall under the 
auspices of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
was noteworthy for several reasons. Leading in- 
tellectuals from the democratic world, speaking 
not as representatives of governments but as free 
men and women, came to grips with the prob- 
lems of a free society—the threats to its survival 
and the possibilities of its enrichment and 


development. At few world conferences have 
confrontations been so frank and pitched on such 
a high level. A central problem of the day, the 
relation between economic underdevelopment 
and the prospects of political democracy, was 
explored in a particularly realistic spirit. 

Western intellectuals were impressed by the 
eloquent pleas of their colleagues in Asia and 
Africa to conceive free culture broadly, to recog- 
nize that economic security, physical well-being, 
and educational and technological progress were 
integral to the pattern of freedom. The alluring 
Communist promise to achieve industrialization 
“on the double,” at the price of totalitarianism, 
was exposed. But everyone realized that the good 
news of technological salvation was abroad in all 
the lands hitherto plagued by poverty. and that 
in the long run people in those lands weuld not 
be content to live marginal lives in an era which 
promised plenty for all. This reinforced the 
Western participants’ sense of moral responsi- 
bility for the future of underdeveloped area. 
Where there was no sense of fraternity. there 
could be no belief in the sincerity of professions 
of devotion to universal freedom. 

At the same time, leading Western intellectuals 
warned against accepting in a disguised form the 
orthodox Marxist dogma that economic produc- 
tivity is always decisive in cultural development. 
The notion that the values of freedom can be 
ignored until industrialization is achieved, that 
a free culture automatically follows the construc- 
tion of capital-goods industries, was exposed as 4 
dangerous illusion, unwarranted by historical 
evidence. The values and institutions of democ- 
racy were defended not as by-products of a wel- 
fare economy but as keys to the only kind of 
economy in which human beings can escape 
uncontrolled exploitation. 

Although totalitarian Communism was still 
regarded as the dominant threat to freedom, the 
conference recognized that it is not the sole 
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threat, Indigenous factors not directly related to 
Communism were considered, among them the 
growth of centralization, the impact of standardi- 
zation, the erosion of traditions which cushioned 
gradual change, and the emergence of all-or- 
nothing fanaticisms. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the trends 
at the Milan Conference was its skepticism to- 
ward all broad generalizations, panaceas and 
social philosophies. It was recognized, for exam- 
ple, that the old formulas of capitalism and 
socialism could not throw significant light on 
specific problems, much less solve them. The 
dedication to the ideals of the free person, the 


open society, the creative life for all was mani- 


fest. Nor was it hard to agree on the major 
obstacles to their fulfilment. But, when it came to 
the analysis of specific situations in specific 
countries, wholesale generalizations turned out 
to be irrelevant. Most of the participants in the 
Milan Conference came away realizing that they 
knew less than they thought about how to solve 
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the world’s ills, and with a greater sense of piety 
toward historical fact. 

There were also voices of warning not to 
assume too readily the universal will or capacity 
for freedom, even in the West. In an era of total 
propaganda and of possible total destruction, 
there is always a temptation to make mere sur- 
vival, at any price, the supreme good, 

The proceedings of the Milan Conference will 
fill many books, which in time will be available 
in several languages. Many of its highlights— 
including an incisive debate into the problem 
of Soviet productivity—were far too lengthy for 
inclusion here. In this issue, THE NEw LEADER 
presents only a small garland of contributions, 
which will enable our readers to judge the qual- 
ity of the discussion — particularly as it 
bore on the underdeveloped areas. Those who are 
interested in the forthcoming publication of the 
Milan essays should write to the Congrés pour la 
Liberté de la Culture, 104 Boulevard Haussman, 
Paris, or to any of the Congress’s affiliates. 
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P ts for Cultural Freed 
By Sidney Hook 
secre- 
Wis I sPEAK of the “future of freedom” or “the is better than an unfree society since it is marked by 
, challenge to freedom,” I refer to free societies, less coercion. 
inate not to the concept of freedom. Instead of formally de- The historical development of free societies has shown 
York fining what I mean by “free societies,” I shall designate that most economic challenges, especially in the 20th 
d the them. They are the societies of Western Europe and century, can be met by political action. Whatever may 
America and some other regions of the world in which have been true in the past, today it is the mode of 

, East: institutions exist that rest directly or indirectly upon political decision rather than the mode of economic 

-= the freely given consent of the majority of the adult production which is of primary significance. This does 

Of : population. not deny that they are interrelated at many points. But 

= The test of whether or not a free society exists is my contention is that a sober assessment of free societies 
at the the presence or absence of legally recognized instru- will show that, despite the use of traditional slogans, 
or of mentalities by which changes in conformity with the issues that center on the mode of economic production, 

T'wen- wishes of the population can be carried out—wishes that on the principles of “capitalism” or “socialism,” have 

dies. are molded and expressed in the free interchange of receded in importance. Many avowed Socialists no 

Politi. opinion. This requires, of course, that no group enjoy a longer regard it as sufficiently descriptive of their aims 

ts monopoly of the means of education and communication. to say that they believe in collective ownership or social- 
h In this sense, a free society is not necessarily a good ization of instruments of production. In the United 
theo- society—a majority may be foolish or rash—but to the States, even advocates of free enterprise not only accept, 
extent that a society is free, other things being equal, it but agitate for, a large variety of public controls and 

in the 

e Uni- 

‘illage 

Political Freedom and Economic Form 
uffield 
By Hugh Gaitskell 
Social 
Some of the most enthusiastic supporters of “‘eco- pute. But it is perfectly possible to conceive of an econ- 
wuthor nomic freedom” have argued that it is not merely omy in which all capital is owned and controlled by the 
oks. desirable because of its economic effects but also a state, but in which there is also as much or more political 

> a necessary condition of political freedom, They claim freedom than in a free economy. If I am wrong about 
that, although the two types of freedom are conceptually this, then the prospect for political freedom in Russia 

n the different, they are in practice thus related. I regard this is very black, for we shall certainly have to wait a long 

doctrine as nonsense—and dangerous nonsense at that. time if denationalization there has to precede democracy. 

It is nonsense to speak as though tariffs, import The real choice which faces the democracies today 

loctor, controls, building licensing, factory legislation, social is not between 100-per-cent state ownership and 100- 

ration insurance, housing subsidies, a national health service— per-cent laissez-faire, but between a little more or a 
if you like, the whole apparatus of Government control little less state intervention. Those who advocate more 

’ and intervention and the welfare state which existed in intervention do so not because of any love of controls 
logical Britain after the war and is most of it now a permanent for their own sake, but chiefly because they regard it 
hor of feature of our economy—have in any way whatever as necessary to achieve some valuable social objective— 

interfered with or altered the nature of British political such as full employment, higher productivity, a fairer 

freedom. distribution of income and wealth—and, more generally, 

It may be said that this is not the kind of state inter- to correct what they regard as the weaknesses or evils of 

ined at vention which was thought to be so damaging to political a free economy. They may or may not be right. Argu- 

) copies freedom, that it would be a different story if all indus- ments on these matters form much of the substance of 
tries were to be nationalized and 100-per-cent central any election debate between the parties in Western 
economic planning were introduced. Of course, it is al- Europe. But the issue of political freedom is simply not 
ways possible to prove that A really means B if you involved. It is the existence of political freedom which, 
define A as you like. But on any reasonable definition of after all, makes possible the continuance of the argu- 
even this full-blooded socialism I would not myself ac- ment about ec freedom. And the very vigor with 
cept the argument. which the latter argument is conducted illustrates the 

History, I admit, cannot help us to resolve the dis- unimpaired vitality of political freedom. 
Leader May 7, 1956 $s 
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price supports. Whenever the discussion leaves the realm 
of abstractions, it turns out to be not a question of 
either socialism or capitalism but of more or less social 
control, 

Through the slow accomodation of dogma to the in- 
tractabilities of men and events, we have discovered that 
a whole spectrum of socially viable alternatives exist 
with respect both to legal forms of ownership and to 
managerial control. Socialism and capitalism as class- 
ically defined may be mutually exclusive, but even as 
definitions they are not exhaustive, and as soon as either 
of them has any commerce with historical reality it loses 
its exclusiveness and borrows principles and methods 
hitherto associated with the other. The principle of co- 
determination in Western Germany or of a guaranteed 
annual wage in the United States is as far removed from 
traditional capitalism as the piecework, speed-up 
Stakhanovite wage system of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites is removed from the socialist society envisaged 
by Marx and Engels. 

On the other hand, in those countries of the world 
like the Soviet Union, where socialization of the means 
of production is complete, the moral, political and cul- 
tural ends of socialism are systematically violated. The 
effective control which workers exercise over their own 
lives, including their conditions of work, is far less in 
the Soviet Union than in the so-called “capitalist” 
democracies. 

What Marx apparently did not appreciate is that a 
collectivist economy in which the mode of political de- 
cision is undemocratic is a greater threat to individual 
freedom and dignity than a non-collectivist economy in 
which there is no monopoly of political power and in 
which plural aggregates of power bargain and negotiate 
with each other over all issues in dispute, including the 
distribution of wealth. In a totalitarian culture, even if 
the rulers have no legal title to property, they have ab- 
solute power to exclude workers, or anyone else, from 
their means of livelihood. The material basis for human 
dignity—which Marx once said, perhaps too optimist- 
ically, the worker values more than his daily bread—is 
thus destroyed. And even though the complexities of 
advanced technology and mass production rather than 
the legal forms of ownership deprive the worker of crea- 
tive satisfaction, it is obvious that a system in which 
he is denied the right to help determine the conditions 
and rewards of work can only intensify his sense of 
alienation. The more industrialized a totalitarian econ- 
omy becomes, the more difficult his plight. He becomes 
not merely an appendage to a machine but an appendage 
to a factory. 

The future of freedom in modern society depends on 
the extension of the democratic process into industrial 
affairs, even when this involves some sacrifices of effici- 
ency. Although it has been maintained that participa- 
tion in the processes of decision-making on some levels 
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actually enhances efficiency, and some evidence exists 
that this is the case, it is not necessary to assume it is 
always true. The possibilities of abuse are always 
present, and it is notorious that even in purely political 
matters democracies are sometimes less efficient than 
dictatorships, But it is not unreasonable to believe that, 
where participation carries with it genuine power and 
is not merely a deceptive promise accompanying propa- 
gandistic exhortations to increase production, as in 
Communist countries, the individual worker may develop 
something of the feeling of responsibility, pride and satis. 
faction which in the past were associated with individual 
ownership or the performance of some honored service. 

Despite the political experience of the last generation, 
we often hear it said nowadays that the issues of freedom 
are subordinate, if not irrelevant, in underdeveloped and 
industrially backward countries. Nations in which there 
is not sufficient capital accumulation, it is said, cannot 
afford the slow processes of democracy to reach Western 
standards of living. Once the forces of production have 
reached sufficiently high levels, the cultural and political 
institutions distinctive of a free society will gradually 
and inescapably be added to it. It is sometimes claimed 
that even in the Soviet Union democracy stands in the 
wings ready to make an entrance as soon as economic 
progress reaches a point where emphasis can be placed 
on the production of consumption goods. Freedom can 
wait upon the distribution of refrigerators and television 
sets, and it is the sheerest parochialism to expect eco- 
nomically underprivileged nations to adopt modes of 
political decision characteristic of the West. 

What this overlooks is that not a single economically 
advanced country in the world has ever reached freedom 
following this path. Free institutions have never come 
into existence in consequence merely of large capital 
accumulation in an industrialized economy. Where they 
are found today, they are the result of a long develop- 
ment which accompanied the process of economic evolu- 
tion and sometimes preceded it. Whence comes the con- 
fidence that, if a totalitarian society can produce enough 
goods and services to rival current standards of distri- 
bution in Western countries, it will therefore modify its 
political and cultural institutions and move toward 
freedom? Here, too, we see operating in a crude way 
one of the assumptions of historical materialism, The 
capacity of totalitarian societies to provide a high stand- 
ard of material life for the masses is yet to be demon- 
strated. It certainly is not inherently impossible. But if 
and when it succeeds in doing this, that very fact may 
constitute a powerful argument to let “those who know 
best,” those who have engineered the nation to higher 
levels of material prosperity, determine not only the 
pattern of production but the basic design for living. 

The main point, however, is not whether better ma- 
terial conditions will inspire a desire for freedom among 
the people—signs indicate that in the Soviet Union and 
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Economics and Courage 


By Eric P. W. DaCosta 


In the last analysis, the defenses against totalitarian 
influences in a democratic country must come from 
courageous individuals capable of awakening a response 
from considerable numbers of the people. So long as 
economic backwardness is chronic, the chances are that 
both a sufficient number of courageous individuals 
and a responsive following will be lacking. That is cer- 
tainly the case in most South and Southeast Asian 
countries today. The cure for this situation is not merely 
legal or social; in the end, it must depend on a tradition 
of individual independence. This makes it necessary 
that economic progress should be generated as quickly 
as possible, not as an end in itself but as an ingredient 
in the making of a sufficient number of men or women 
with the will to be free. 

It remains true that there is no necessary connection 
between economic progress and cultural output. But 
there is certainly a relation between the standard of liv- 
ing and the defenses against tyrannical or totalitarian 
behavior. The poor can almost always be made to sub- 
mit more easily than those who are better off. In this 
negative sense, economic values are supremely necessary 
for cultural freedom. 


the satellite countries it has always been there—but 
whether it will inspire it among their rulers. Here hope 
may be legitimate, but belief is the sheerest wishful 
thinking. Although some kind of cultural thaw seems to 
be setting in today among Communist countries, it has 
not even reached the level of restricted freedom which 
existed in the first decade of the Soviet Union. The cur- 
rent strategy of the Kremlin is no more fundamental 
than the turn it made at the time of the Popular Front 
or the Nazi-Soviet Pact. Genuine signs of freedom will 
appear in the Soviet Union, not when it opens its doors 
to tourists and tolerates differences of opinion in some 
non-political spheres (features found under Mussolini’s 
and Hitler’s regimes, too), but when it abolishes its slave- 
labor camps and permits open political criticism by a 
legally recognized opposition. 

The position I am criticizing sometimes takes a more 
vicious form when it is asserted that the peoples of 
economically backward or colonial countries are not 
prepared to accept the burdens and responsibilities of 
free societies, that nothing in their past has prepared 
them for democratic life. Why should anyone assume 
that, in this age of rapid communication, people of eco- 
nomically backward countries are more indifferent to 
the elementary rights of a free society than they are to 
the right of national independence? Does the Yugoslav 
peasant desire to have less say in communal affairs, to 
speak less freely than the Indian peasant or the Italian 
peasant? Or does the Soviet man like being sentenced 
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to a slave-labor camp any better than the Yugoslav? Do 
the North Koreans, Vietnamese or Chinese prefer to 
leave control of their life and property to Communist 
social engineers? If so, why do apologists for Communist 
regimes insist that a dictatorship is necessary? If one 
argues that because Communist dictatorships have re- 
mained in power therefore they enjoy popular favor, 
every tyranny in the past could be called a forerunner 
of the new “people’s democracies.” 

Those who patronizingly declare that the people of 
economically backward or formerly colonial countries 
are not yet ripe for free institutions are substituting a 
new kind of imperialism for the old. The “white man’s 
burden” or the burden of the West has now become “the 
burden of freedom,” just as in the past it was the burden 
of empire or Christianity or trade. There is no special 
“gene” of freedom possessed by Americans and Euro- 
peans but lacking in other peoples. One does not have 
to embrace the Rousseauan nonsense about compelling 
men to be free in order to recognize that the practices 
of freedom tend to be contagious, 

Another prevalent notion today is that the prospects 
of freedom are dimmed by the growth of social and 
economic equality, and that the rule of democratic 
majorities spells in the end certain uniformity and con- 
formity. This conclusion rests upon a faulty dialectic 
of concepts and a misreading of historical events. 
Modern totalitarian states are hardly distinguished for 
the variety and vigor of their arts and sciences, and 
“egalitarianism” is a capital heresy under Communist 
regimes. “Freedom” and “equality” cannot be simply 
counterposed for the obvious reason that all may be 
equally free or equally unfree. Free institutions pre- 
suppose political equality, and therefore measures de- 
signed to reduce those inequalities, particularly economic, 
which give groups or individuals disproportionate 
political influence are not only legitimate but necessary. 
There are, of course, other powerful moral grounds for 
social and economic equality. When we.speak of a con- 
flict between freedom and equality, analysis will show 
that we are confronted as a rule with a conflict of free- 
doms. In the resolution of these conflicts, the political 
freedoms—of speech and press, of assembly and petition, 
of minorities to become majorities—are the strategic 
freedoms. I call them strategic not only because they 
have intrinsic worth but because they define the process 
by which we can discover what, in case of conflict, our 
preferred freedoms are, the order of their priority, how 
to maximize and share them, and what the ultimate 
limits of compromise and conciliation are. That is why 
there can be no genuine freedom in any sphere in the 
absence of political freedom, although the converse is 
not true. 

Although it may sound old-fashioned in the present 
climate of opinion to say it, I feel that the chief threat 
to a free society in our time is the spirit which con- 
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tributed so much to the rise and spread of Hitlerism. 
It is expressed in the belief that security can be won by 
sacrificing the strategic freedoms, and that because 
Communists possess the nuclear weapons to destroy the 
world the cause of freedom is less urgent. But in an 
unfree world only those who have resigned themselves 
to being slaves can feel secure. And even for them, since 
there is no institutional restraint on their masters’ will, 
security may prove to be an illusion, If Hitler had 


possessed nuclear weapons, free men would not have 
regarded it as an overwhelming argument for a super- 
Munich; and since Hitler was mad, it is much more 
likely that he would have used it. irrespective of con- 
sequences, than the coldly calculating tacticians of the 
Kremlin. The belief that survival at all costs is the 
be-all and end-all of political wisdom does not guarantee 
survival, and to the extent that it does it tends to make 
a casualty of the free life in an open society. 


The Challenge of Totalitarianism 


By Merle Fainsod 


HAT Is totalitarianism? If we seek its essence, we 

must look for it in the word “total.” For what the 
totalitarian claims to possess is the “total” truth; what 
the totalitarian demands is “total” commitment and 
“total” enthusiasm; what the totalitarian seeks to enforce 
is “total” control; what the totalitarian cannot tolerate is 
any claim to independence or autonomy which shatters 
his vision of totality. 

Yet, the great paradox of totalitarianism is its inability 
to fulfil its own totalitarian aspirations. In the move- 
ment stage, it is perforce compelled to disguise them; 
once in power, it must come to terms with an environ- 
ment which it cannot wholly shape in its own image. Its 
hour of victory marks the beginning of its own trans- 
formation. Even its restless, frenzied drive for totality is 
a measure of its desperation. For totalitarianism has its 
own black magic. If the enemy does not exist, he must be 
invented, and, like the phoenix from its ashes, he rises 
up again and again. In the totalitarian nightmare, dream 
becomes merged with reality, enemy becomes indistin- 
guishable from friend, and even the meekest totalitarian 
captive becomes the permanent embodiment of threat 
and subversion. 

But totalitarianism is more than a set of aspirations; 
if it were only that, our concern with it would be mini- 
mal. It also mobilizes a formidable armory of weapons to 
enforce its demands. In the movement stage, it depends 
heavily on its ideological baggage to engage the total 
loyalties of the true believers; it organizes them into a 
disciplined party phalanx to subvert society and conquer 
it. As the movement spreads, it develops its élite and its 
rank-and-file; it enlists both its zealots and its bureau- 
cratic servitors; it attracts both its bandwagon-jumpers 
and its camp-followers. It builds on the grievances which 
it can exploit, and it promises a new heaven on earth for 
those who join in its communion. Its appeal is many- 
sided. For some, it is the vision of a perfect society and 
the call to dedication and sacrifice; for others, it is 
scores to be settled and grievances to be repaired; for 


still others, it is the road to power; and for yet others it 
is the excitement of action, the escape from boredom in 
violence, liturgy, procession and circus. 

As totalitarianism on the march emerges into totali- 
tarianism triumphant, the structure of totalitarian power 
unfolds. The ideology of the movement is replaced by 
an official doctrine claiming universal allegiance wher- 
ever the writ of the totalitarian rulers runs and subject 
to restatement as their whims and convenience dictate. 
The revolutionary party becomes a ruling party and 
undergoes subtle transformations in the process. The 
rank-and-file are increasingly subordinated to the leader- 
ship; the orators and agitators give way to the adminis- 
trators and the manipulators. The totalitarian ruler or 
rulers continue to use the party as their chosen instru- 
ment, but they no longer place exclusive reliance on it. 
The party continues to play a leading role as the cus- 
todian of official orthodoxy, as a medium of indoctrina- 
tion, as a reservoir of leadership, as a vehicle of control, 
and as a ministry of coordination. But the totalitarian 
high command also turns to other engines of totalitarian 
power to enforce its demands and to extend its domi- 
nation. It seeks to create an all-encompassing and pliant 
bureaucracy to project its control over the whole range 
of totalitarian society. It maintains a monopoly of armed 
force to intimidate enemies within and without. It also 
monopolizes the instruments of mass communication in 
order to prevent ideological contamination and to breed 
a nation of willing robots ready to do the ruler’s will. It 
builds up a vast police apparatus to root out disaffection 
and to guard the loyalty of the guardians as well as the 
guarded. Terror becomes a system of power in which 
society is atomized, and the security of the supreme rul- 
ers rests ultimately on the insecurity of everyone else. 
The final irony of totalitarian governance is its discov- 
ery that total rule can only be approached by total frag- 
mentation. 

Totalitarian movements have their distinctive as well 
as their common characteristics. The intellectual tradi- 
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tions and social forces which nourished the Bolshevik 
Revolution were very different from the traditions and 
forces on which Nazism and Fascism drew, and the 
groups to which Communists and Fascists appeal, while 
often overlapping. are far from identical. Nazis and 
Fascists borrowed much from Communism in their ef- 
forts to combat it. but they also added their own racist 
and nationalist ingredients to give their totalitarian brew 
a distinctive flavor. Communist totalitarianism in its turn 
adapted its tactics to take account of the lure of its rivals. 
but Communism, even in its most “patriotic” disguise. 
could never repudiate or wholly obliterate its heritage of 
class conflict. It would be a gross oversimplification to 
view all totalitarian movements as precise replicas of 
each other. 

As they come to power. however, the elements which 
they have in common stand out as more important than 
their differences. It is still fashionable in some circles to 
distinguish between left- and right-wing totalitarianism. 
and the distinction has a degree of plausibility for those 
who think of Communism as a working-class movement 
and of Fascism as a defender of private capitalist enter- 
prise. But the distinction is at best superficial and in 
many respects misleading. For insofar as businessmen 
and trade unions claim freedom and a sphere of autono- 
mous action, they encounter the fundamental hostility of 
all branches of totalitarianism. The inherent logic of 
every totalitarian movement drives it to extend the 
totality of its sway over the whole range of social and 
economic life. In this sense, Nazism, Fascism and Com- 
munism all share the same aspirations and move toward 
a common goal. Their differences lie in the degree to 
which they are able to make their aspirations effective. 
Italy, for all of Mussolini’s totalitarian theorizing, re- 
mained an incompletely totalitarianized society. Hitler’s 
Germany, the shortest-lived of the totalitarian behemoths. 
was far more thoroughly and formidably regimented than 
Italy; yet, in contrast with the Stalinist regime even Ger- 
many fell far short of the totalitarian ideal-type. It is an 
interesting if disagreeable exercise to speculate on what 
might have happened had its life been prolonged. Would 
it have become increasingly indistinguishable from the 
Soviet regime, or were there fundamental forces at work 
in Germany and the Soviet Union which insured inde- 
pendent paths of development? The available evidence 
points toward an increasing resemblance between totali- 
tarian regimes as the totalitarian embryo becomes totali- 
tarianism full-blown. The convergence of pattern is all 
the more striking because the points of origin appear so 
disparate. 

In some measure, it is possible to identify the forces 
and conditions which stimulate the growth of totalitari- 
anism. These include: 

* A weakly developed constitutional tradition, supple- 
mented by a long history of attachment to autocratic or 
paternalistic patterns of rule. 
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© A deep economic crisis, with resulting social disloca- 
tion and a loss of faith in the capacity of the governing 
authorities to find a solution to the crisis. 

¢ A paralysis of political processes and an inability of 
the established political leadership to deal with the press- 
ing problems of the day. 

© A weakening of attachments to intermediate commu- 
nity associations and a pathological rise in mass rootless- 
ness, loneliness, and helplessness in the face of problems 
that do not respond to individual self-help. 

© The rise of a demagogic leader and movement pre- 
pared to exploit and manipulate mass anxieties and frus- 
trations by promising a messianic deliverance from them. 

But more is required if one is to define the peculiar 
character of 20th-century totalitarianism. What distin- 
guishes it from its various dictatorial. autocratic and 
despotic predecessors is not only the totality of control 
which it asserts, but the degree to which it has been able 
to make such control effective. Three factors stand out 
as of paramount significance in facilitating such control. 
One is the availability of the instruments of modern tech- 
nology, a second the erosion and displacement of tradi- 
tional religions by new secular faiths, and the third the 
activation and manipulation of the masses which these 
developments make possible. 

The refinements of technology have played a key role 
in enabling the totalitarian rulers to perfect and project 
their controls over the whole range of societal life. Their 
monopoly of modern armaments has made domestic 
mass risings virtually impossible. Terror has generated 
its own vast technological apparatus and developed a 
mass incidence inconceivable a century ago. Technology 
has precipitated a revolution in mass communications. 
and the combination of the totalitarian monopoly of mass 
media and the rise of mass literacy has opened up oppor- 
tunities for indoctrination without parallel in the past. 
The secularization of thought which has grown hand in 
hand with the rise of science and technology has also 
revealed vulnerabilities which totalitarianism has not 
hesitated to exploit. The totalitarian messiah has rushed 
in to fill the spiritual vacuum created by disillusionment 
with traditional religions and ethical codes, and has gen- 
erated a terrifying momentum of sacrifice and devotion 
around such secular symbols as the racial community. 
the leader, the party, and the materialistic utopia of the 
classless society. Despite the fact that the new totalitarian 
faiths suffer their own tarnish and erosion with the pas- 
sage of time, they remain powerful vehicles of mass in- 
doctrination even in their official forms. 

As Communist totalitarianism tightens its grip over 
Eastern Europe and extends its power in Asia, the cause 
of freedom appears threatened as it has never been 
threatened before. External threat combines with inter- 
nal subversion to create a mood of hysteria. Some anti- 
Communists embrace the despairing conclusion that 
totalitarianism can be countered only by aping the ways 
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of the totalitarian. They fear debate and diversity of 
interest as a threat to survival, and they hope to mobilize 
the energies of the anti-totalitarian resistance by harness- 
ing it in a straitjacket of synthetic unity. They forget that 
the real enemy of totalitarianism is plurality, and that 
one cannot win a war by surrendering the cause for 
which one is fighting. He who struggles against totali- 
tarianism must fight battles on many fronts. He must 
resist the enemy without, the enemy within, and, not least 
of all, the enemy within himself. 

There remains a final question, the prospects of totali- 
tarianism. The experience with totalitarian regimes thus 
far would appear to indicate that they face relatively little 
danger from mass uprisings in time of peace. Mussolini’s 
Italy and Hitler’s Germany toppled as the result of de- 
feat in war. The Soviet system survived the catastrophic 
losses of the first years of World War II. As long as the 
Soviet leadership preserves its control of the armed forces 
and the police, it is difficult to see how its power can be 
efiectively challenged by revolt from below. Although 
there are some who envisage the possibility of a military 
coup d’état or who see the disintegration of the Soviet 
system developing out of a clash of political factions at 
the summit, most close students of the Soviet scene are 
not inclined to rely on a domestic upheaval to effect any 
profound changes in the Soviet regime in the near future. 
The challenge of Soviet power cannot be wished away, 
and we must continue to deal with it as a dynamic entity. 

Our knowledge of Soviet intentions is far from precise, 


but on the basis of past history it seems reasonably safe 
to assume that the Soviet regime will utilize every means 
to advance its power short of risking its own extinction. 
Given the existence of effective nuclear deterrents, the 
Soviet leadership will probably not consciously precipi- 
tate a worldwide war, though there is always a possibility 
that such a war may develop out of local probing actions 
which set in motion a train of unintended consequences, 
If the power of the Western coalition constitutes an ade- 
quate counter to Soviet power and if the policies pursued 
by the Western coalition are constructive and command 
the support of the free world, there is at least the hope of 
a prolonged period of stalemate in which the outward 
thrust of Communist totalitarianism can be contained. 
Will such a period of respite permit underlying forces 
at work in Soviet society to erode the totalitarian edifice 
and transform the regime into a neighbor with whom we 
can live in trust? Those who stress the potentialities of 
such developments point to the rise of new post-revolu- 
tionary generations less committed to ideological messi- 
anism and more demanding of improvements in daily 
life. They profess to see industrialization imposing a 
rationale of its own in a subtle shift of power from the 
Party zealots to the industrial administrators, a kind of 
managerial revolution in which the bourgeois virtues of 
order, caution and concern for security are gradually 
incorporated into the very governing stratum of Soviet 
society. They argue that with time and patience the tra- 
ditional rhythm of Russian history will reassert itself and 


What Russians Really Want 


By Joseph Scholmer 


The inner tensions within the Soviet Union today are 
greater than they were in the Russia of 1917. They are 
merely held in check through the operation of a unique 
police system. One may estimate that perhaps about 15 
per cent of the entire population are loyal to the system. 
These consist of the members of the security organiza- 
tion, the Communist party, the better-paid administra- 
tors, industrial managers and officials of agricultural col- 
lectives, and a part of the officer class in the Army. There 
is also a section of Russian youth which is strongly in- 
doctrinated with the utopian ideas of Communism. 

The question of how many of these people would be 
prepared, in the event of serious internal conflict, to sup- 
port the prevriling system by force of arms may be 
answered by reference to the East German revolt of 
June 1953. On the day of the rising, it appeared that 
very few, even of the 15 per cent who might be expected 
to support the Soviet regime in Germany, were willing to 
risk their lives for the ruling system. 

The opposition movement among the Soviet peasants, 
workers and intellectuals cannot make its voice heard 


by world opinion. But its program, for which the élite 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union is fighting a bitter 
underground battle under the most adverse conditions 
and with great sacrifices, gives a clear picture of a new 
East freed from Communism: 

1. Factories for the workers; the formation of freely 
elected workers’ councils for the direction of industrial 
concerns. 

2. The land for the peasants; dissolution of the col- 
lectives and election of peasants’ councils for the dis- 
tribution of the land. 

3. Political sovereignty for the people; free and secret 
elections; independent representative governments for 
each of the countries within the Soviet sphere. 

4. Abolition of the secret police; guarantees of per- 
sonal freedom for every citizen; freedom of speech and 
of the press. 

5. Complete disarmament; conversion of industry to 
peaceful production. 

6. Opening of the frontiers; close economic, cultural 
and personal contacts with the peoples of the West. 
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that the great burst of dynamism of the last decades will 
give way eventually to a period of retreat and quiescence. 
They believe that the new Communist empire is built on 
rickety foundations, and they count on time to release 
divisive and disintegrative tendencies. 

It should be emphasized that these are hopes, rather 
than clearly discernible developments. I am less sanguine 
than most in sharing them, and I believe that they seri- 
ously underrate the dynamic momentum of totalitarian 
power. But man lives by hope. Given the nightmare pros- 


pect of hydrogen warfare, we must put our wager on the 
future to work out its own creative surprises. In the 
words of Karl Jaspers: 

“Anyone who regards an impending war as certain is 
helping on its occurrence, precisely through his certainty. 
Anyone who regards peace as certain grows carefree and 
unintentionally impels us into war. Only he who sees the 
peril and does not for one instant forget it is able to 
behave in a rational fashion and to do what is possible 
to exorcise it.” 


Communism and the Intellectuals 


By Raymond Aron 


OUGHLY SPEAKING, there are two ways of adhering 
R:: Communism. The militant Communist accepts the 
world-view and the changing interpretations of history 
imposed upon him by authority; the intellectual, on the 
other hand, takes the official doctrine with a grain of salt 
but accepts Communism as the best regime for industrial- 
izing underdeveloped countries, as the inevitable outcome 
of Europe’s decline, and so on. If an important number 
of the intelligentsia accepted the orthodox doctrine, Com- 
munism would be an essential element of Western intel- 
lectual life. But such is not the case. 

Orthodox Soviet Communism consists in forcing events 
totally unlike those foreseen by Marx into the millennial 
Marxist scheme. For it, the capture of power in Russia 
by the Bolshevik party was the first stage in the historic 
mission attributed by Marx to the proletariat. Having 
baptized the Party as vanguard of the proletariat, it 
equates all its victories with proletarian victories. Wher- 
ever Communism reigns, the proletariat is mystically lib- 
erated. It follows that the old familiar practices of des- 
potism, furbished with modern techniques, become the 
embodiment of socialism. Every revolution engineered by 
the Red Army in Europe and every revolution organized 
by the Communist party in Asia, controlled by intellec- 
tuals who manipulate the peasant masses, will be called 
socialist and will claim the author of Das Kapital as its 
founder. 

This is a paranoiac interpretation of history. What 
Marx hoped was that the victory of the working class 
would lead to a universal distribution of the profits from 
highly developed productive forces—profits which, so he 
thought, would be restricted under capitalism to the few 
and would produce increasing poverty for the masses. 
But the Communist revolutions are imposed before the 
productive forces have been developed, while the Western 
countries are distributing ever more widely the profits 
accruing from technical progress. Communist regimes 
certainly develop the means of production, but they sacri- 
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fice very much more to what Marx called “accumulation” 
than capitalist society ever did. 

I am not concerned here to discuss the merits and de- 
merits of the Soviet regime, either in Russia or in China. 
It is unnecessary to make it the incarnation of evil or a 
unique event in the annals of crime. There are enough 
facts accepted by critics and supporters alike to enable 
us to place the regime in history, as one among others. 
If liberty and equality are the test of socialism, no re- 
gime could be less socialist than that of the USSR. It has 
restored a rigid hierarchy, with a new ruling class; fac- 
tory discipline is stricter than in capitalist countries; 
power is in the hands of a small group which took posses- 
sion of the state by violence and is kept in power by 
police and propaganda. Admittedly, it has built up an 
immense heavy industry and given the country an un- 
precedented war potential. Let us pay tribute to the 
organizing power which carried through this vast indus- 
trialization. Let us admit that, in this century, the single- 
party state is the most efficient for action. But why should 
we do what has never before been done in history—why 
should we regard the builders of empires or pyramids 
or marble subway stations as benefactors of humanity? 

To what extent is the Soviet type of overall planning 
an efficient one? There is no answer to this question that 
would be accepted by all economists, or even by all non- 
Communist ones. But no serious economist would main- 
tain that an industrial society must inevitably resort to 
planning of the Soviet type, or that the American or Brit- 
ish economic system must lead to mass poverty and eco- 
nomic stagnation. Most economists, even those who sym- 
pathize with Communism, consider the present Soviet 
regime a prelude to the Western type of economy rather 
than a postscript to it. Or they may expect a gradual 
rapprochement of the two worlds, through liberalization 
in Russia and intensified planning in the West. 

Marx’s philosophy and theory provide no firmer 
ground than does his economic analysis for the Soviet 
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interpretation of contemporary history. No Western phi- 
losopher takes dialectical materialism for anything more 
than an ideology of the state or a secular theology, and 
even socialist-minded economists reject the labor theory 
of value. Some may detect in Das Kapital a foreshadow- 
ing of Keynesian ideas, but a serious intellectual who 
calls himself a Marxist accepts neither Soviet philosophy 
nor the theories of Das Kapital. What he accepts is the 
historical method or the messianic theme. 

It is not impossible that the Soviet Union, fortified by 
the revolutions in Asia and possessor by conquest of 
Eastern Europe, may ultimately succeed in destroying 
Western society; but this does not mean that Soviet Com- 
munism is a serious intellectual problem. A few hundred 
divisions and an ideology for the use of semi-intellectuals 
are enough to create a menace. 

Those who join the Party without accepting the official 
doctrine are numerous and easy to explain. It is suffi- 
cient in each case to discover why the peasant, worker or 
intellectual feels himself aggrieved and alienated from his 
own country, why he expects nothing from reform and 
places all his hope in the Fatherland of the Revolution. 

Communism’s power of attraction is strongest where 
it can justify itself realistically (speeding-up of indus- 
trialization) and ideologically (the Party as vanguard of 
the proletariat with its historic mission). In a sense, this 
is the case in France, whose polytechniciens are irritated 
by her tardy economic progress. It is even more so in the 
underdeveloped countries, where the scope and signifi- 
cance of ideologies from Europe and America are dis- 
torted by the historical background. 

In Europe. a political and economic ideology is con- 
cerned with the no-man’s-land which is at stake in party 
struggles. It ignores the family and everyday life, and all 
the ideas and habits inherited from pre-industrial times. 
The controversy between conservatism and progress is 
fruitful because tradition is not seen as an obstacle to 
economic progress, since it is itself a development from 
the traditional past which it is desired to conserve or ex- 
tend. In the Far East, on the other hand, the controversy 
is between tradition and progress, which means between 
the West and the Chinese, or Japanese, or Indian culture; 
and on the social-economic plane this controversy is 
bound to end in favor of the West, for all nations aspire 
to the wealth and power derived from machines and tech- 
nical prowess. 

The East has had to create what was “given” for the 
West. In the 19th century, there were discussions in the 
West about the source of legitimate power and the forms 
of authority; but economic progress was equally com- 
patible, in bourgeois France, for example, with constitu- 
tional or absolute monarchy, with caesarism or a repub- 
lic. In China, however, the first condition of economic 
progress may well have been a modification of the family 
structure and the creation of a Western type of bureauc- 
racy. European political ideologies take on a new color 


when it is a question of bringing into existence new 
familial and state institutions which the Western doc. 
trines do not mention because they take them for granted. 

Since progress in the social-economic sphere is almost 
unanimously accepted as an imperative (the leading class 
and intellectuals in Asia and Africa are now practically 
without a trace of Gandhi’s hostility to the machine) , the 
real choice is between reforms and revolution; and these 
are easily translated into European terms as socialism 
and Communism. But the terms thus translated disguise 
the enormous difference between the Indian and the Brit- 
ish situations, or the Russian and the Chinese. 

India may provide a minimum wage, guarantees 
against arbitrary dismissal, and social regulations in 
industry; but these measures do nothing to eliminate the 
cases of extreme poverty. All they do is give those lucky 
enough to have jobs in factories an additional advantage 
over the countless unemployed in town and country alike. 
To give priority to fair shares and individual security 
is really impracticable in conditions of famine where the 
first essential is to produce as much as possible. 

As for China, she is beginning her Soviet experiment 
with even scantier resources in technicians and machin- 
ery than the Russia of 1913, but in spite of this her 
imitation of the Russian model is less awkward than 
India’s attempt to copy Britain. A tyranny can effect 
changes more easily than a democracy, and Russia’s tech- 
nique of forced saving under the control of Party and 
police is an easy one to export. 

In Japan, the old ruling class of pre-industrial times 
was able to Westernize the state and property institutions. 
and the industrial and educational systems, while main- 
taining the country’s independence. Today, after the im- 
perialist adventure and defeat, the intellectuals are suffer- 
ing from the national humiliation and the prospect of a 
drab future for themselves and their countrymen. Japan 
is the most highly industrialized country of Asia, with 
the highest living standards; but its intellectuals, like 
those of France, feel alienated because they have lost 
their old gods and are intensely aware of the discrepancy 
between their wishful dreams and the reality they have 
to face. One finds among the Left in Japan the same frus- 
trations and nostalgias as in France, and the same 
camouflage of authentic experience and conflict under a 
more or less vulgarized Marxism. 

Indian intellectuals, like those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, believe in parliamentary methods; they are 
“pinks” of the same shade as the New Statesman. The 
difference is that, instead of governing 50 million Brit- 
ons who respect their Queen and Parliament and have 
enough to eat, they have to govern 365 million Indians. 
85 per cent of them illiterate, who have been accustomed 
for centuries to obey their masters and to have no say 
either in affairs of state or in their own. Can the place 
of an emperor, whether Mogul or British, be taken by 
a political class playing the parliamentary game? 
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In China, a Communist party of the Soviet type which 

breaks up the traditional structure of the family, purges 
the classic culture, and constructs a planning state; in 
Japan, intellectuals who feel half-estranged from their 
stricken country and borrow their anti-Americanism and 
their leftism from the French intelligentsia; in India, in- 
tellectuals with democratic values acquired from Britain 
but governing in a totally different situation. . . . The 
Soviet Union, France and Britain provide the models, 
but what are such models worth in Asia? Isn’t the true 
issue, hidden behind social-economic controversies, the 
clash between the West and the national cultures of the 
East? Most of the intelligentsia in Japan, as well as in 
China and India, attack the United States; but, for all 
their criticism, are they not also at bottom envious? 
‘ In most Western societies, the ideological controversy 
is dying down because experience has shown that di- 
vergent demands can be reconciled and has refuted the 
exaggerated hopes placed in revolution. There is no 
incompatibility between political liberty and wealth or 
between free markets and a h‘gher standard of life. In- 
deed, the highest living standards have been attained in 
democratic countries with a relatively free economy. 

As industrial civilization develops, tensions arise be- 
tween the concern for equality and individual security 
and the concern for increased production. With full em- 
ployment and the danger of inflation, there is a struggle 
to maintain freedom of wage agreements. The limits of 


possible redistribution of incomes are revealed, and also 
the effects of excessive taxation upon savings and upon 
the financing of capital goods. There is no final solution 


‘to these dilemmas, but the reasonable anxieties they 


evoke do not give rise to any fundamental conflict. In- 
deed, it is precisely over degrees and methods of compro- 
mise that the intellectuals and the political parties carry 
on their debate. 

The apparent ideological chaos is due to a misinterpre- 
tation of the interaction of disparate events: the crises 
taking place in some Western societies, the African and 
Asian revolt against the West, and the attraction of the 
Soviet Union (which is derived less from what it is than 
from what it claims to be). In reality, the alienation of 
the intellectuals and the grievances of the workers in 
France are due to the specific conditions of French soci- 
ety; similarly, the actions of the Communist party and 
its organization of the peasant masses in China can also 
be specifically explained, but not in terms of capitalism 
or socialism. 

One thing is certain: The West should begin by’ getting 
rid of its inferiority complex. Some revolutions have 
been sterile and others fruitful. Some have replaced the 
old élite by a more efficient one, swept away petrified 
institutions, and opened the way for new initiatives. But 
the revolutions of the 20th century have settled down into 
long-term despotism, prolonging for decades the phe- 
nomena of terrorism which used to be characteristic of 


The Intellectuals and Political Decisions 


By R. H. S. Crossman 


Education and expertise do not make those who 
acquire them proof against self-deception or political 
prejudice. Very often, by blunting natural common 
sense and inducing arrogance, they actually increase 
gullibility. The simple man in the street may know much 
less about China or Germany than the university pro- 
fessor, the editorial writer and the diplomat. But that 
does not necessarily mean that, when he is faced with 
the decision of whether to defend the off-shore islands 
or to rearm the Federal Republic, his answer is more 
likely to be wrong than theirs. 

It is a delusion to believe that thinking in stereotypes 
and clichés and an acceptance of myths and ideologies 
are to be found only among the unenlightened masses. 
Everyone, whatever his degree of education, must form 
habits of thought, prejudices and partisan loyalties; no 
one approaches a problem with an open mind, unless 
that mind is also completely empty. Objectivity, in so 
far as we can achieve it, means not an absence but a 
consciousness of prejudice and a willingness to consider 
the facts which contradict it. This unusual quality is by 
no means necessarily enhanced either by first-hand 


knowledge of a subject or by book-reading or by the 
writing of official memoranda. 

Having spent my life before the war as an academic, 
during the war as an expert and since then as a poli- 
tician and a journalist, I have come to two conclusions: 
first, that political wisdom has very little to do with 
formal education and that character is a much more 
important element in it than either knowledge or quick- 
ness of wit; and, secondly, that the quality of political 
discussion does not noticeably improve as you ascend the 
pyramid from its broad base in the mass electorate 
through the local party and local newspaper to West- 
minster and Fleet Street. Certainly the experts and the 
élite who form enlightened public opinion know a lot 
more than the general public, and this makes many of 
them believe that they must also be wiser. That belief 
is an arrogant illusion; and that is why the educated 
élite must always be compelled to subject any conclusions 
they reach to the acid test of inexpert common sense, 
as represented first by the elected politician, to whom 
they are responsible between elections, and then by the 
masses, when they assert their sovereignty at the polls. 
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the first revolutionary frenzy. The Soviet phenomenon, 
therefore, should neither perplex nor fascinate Western 
intellectuals, provided only they open their eyes and re- 
frain from seeking an impossible perfection in society. 
Moreover, revolutionary ardor has cooled down in 
the last 25 years. Yesterday, the French intellectual who 
symbolized revolution was Malraux—a fighter in China 
and Spain, author of La Condition Humaine and [ Espoir. 
Today, the revolutionary activity of Sartre fizzles out in 
interminable essays about the proletariat. As Marx said, 


we live twice through the same events, first tragically 
and then comically. 

It may be that the West is going through a spiritual 
crisis because it has not found a common basis, accept- 
able to all, for the values by which it lives. But it would 
be a mistake to believe that we are condemned because 
we are in discord and because our technical secrets are 
now shared by the whole world—unless the impatience of 
Africa and Asia to make use of them, even while they 
denounce us, should be called a condemnation. 


Nationalism: Promise Turned Menace 


By Hans Kohn 


HE ABUSE or revaluation of traditional concepts of 

free society by its enemies presents one of the most 
important threats to free society today because it under- 
mines its ability for clear thinking and confounds its 
moral judgment. The ensuing confusion increases West- 
ern vulnerability and diminishes its will to resistance. 
The danger is enhanced by the fact that Western intellec- 
tuals have in the last decades contributed to this confu- 
sion. There grew up in Western intellectual circles a dan- 
gerous myth that capitalism and imperialism are intrinsi- 
cally wicked and socialism and nationalism intrinsically 
good, Very complex historical issues were oversimplified 
and overmoralized. A radical pessimism about the pres- 
ent contrasted with utopian anticipations of a glorious 
future. 

A clarification of the issues would show that the con- 
crete historical situation, the individual case and its 
social and cultural context, rather than abstract defini- 
tions, determine whether capitalism or socialism, nation- 
alism or imperialism are conducive to, or destructive of, 
human liberty and ordered society under law, individual 
well-being, and intellectual and cultural productivity. 
The glorious periods of the flowering of the Italian mind 
and creative genius, in Machiavelli and Michelangelo, in 
Tasso and Galileo, and of German culture in Lessing and 
Kant, Goethe and Beethoven, coincided with the very 
periods in which Germany and Italy were weakest in the 
national sense. Yet, it has been maintained by nationalist 
writers of the past two hundred years that national inde- 
pendence and power are the prerequisites which alone 
will allow the human mind and the national genius to 
come to fruition. 

A number of social scientists, among them Friedrich 
Hayek, have lately initiated the much needed rethinking 
of capitalism. Capitalism is, of course, as little “good” 
in itself as socialism and lends itself to as many abuses. 
It cannot be otherwise, for every human institution and 
every human movement are ever threatened by the im- 
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perfections inherent in human nature. But, when abuses 
are vigilantly controlled and it is hampered as little as 
possible by remnants of a feudal social order, capitalism 
has on the whole secured a higher standard of living for 
wider circles and has facilitated the exercise of individual 
liberty more than other economic systems. It has done it 
probably best in the United States, because thanks to 
history there were few feudal remnants. The United 
States has therefore been free of class struggle in the 
Marxian sense, very much to the disappointment of 
European observers who tried to interpret American 
society by imposing inapplicable conceptual categories. 
In the United States, social and political conflicts are 
empirical not doctrinal, attempts at conciliation and 
mediation rather than clashes between two opposite 
social orders and Weltanschauungen. For the class wat 
which Marx observed was an element of feudal society 
and of the conflict of the rising bourgeoisie with the 
nobility, not of capitalistic middle-class society. Thus, 
capitalism is different in various societies and various 
epochs, different in the United States and in France, in 
Switzerland and in Italy; and whenever capitalism has 
been strong, it has, contrary to Marxian theory, not been 
annihilated by socialism, which triumphed only in coun- 
tries where capitalism hardly existed. 

After the rethinking of capitalism, the rethinking of 
nationalism may be advisable in the interests of free 
society. Nationalism arose in northwestern Europe and 
on the shores of the North Atlantic in the 17th and 18th 
centuries in the context of the age of enlightenment, of 
liberalism and tolerance, and of a middle-class society. 
At that time, it was a movement for the assertion of indi- 
vidual liberty and the rights of the citizen against one’s 
own government, for the freeing of the mind from the 
shackles of traditional authority, for an open society in 
close contact with similar open societies. Nationalism was 
in its beginning a deeply humanitarian movement. Early 
nationalists even in Germany and Italy believed that 
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peoples were bulwarks of human liberty and interna- 
tional peace. Governments could fight each other and 
intrigue against each other, but it was unthinkable that 
“fatherlands” could war against each other. 

A century ago, many people in the West believed—and 
propagated this faith at least indirectly among non-West- 
ern peoples—that the cause of individual liberty, of 
peace and free cultural intercourse among_ nations, 
would triumph as soon as each nation became independ- 
ent. Common descent and language, homogeneity and 
uniformity, were regarded as the ideal bases of a free 
state. By transferring the ideal of liberty and political 
rights from the individual (where it originated) to an 
“organic” or at least historic collectivity, the concept of 
national self-determination was raised as a banner of 
liberty. The Rousseauan confidence in the natural good- 
ness of individual man was replaced by the stranger and 
much more dangerous belief that the collective individu- 
alities of peoples or nations would act as good and peace- 
ful forces as soon as they had broken the “yoke” imposed 
on them by multi-national states or supra-national 
dynasties. 

National independence and human liberty were dan- 
gerously confounded. In 1940, Russia under Stalin and 
Germany under Hitler were truly independent nations, 


. but they had infinitely less freedom than there had been 


in Austrian Bohemia in 1910 or in British India in 1930. 
In the 19th and 20th centuries, nationalism changed its 
meaning and implications as compared with the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. After 1848, nationalism spread 
to lands of entirely different traditions and social struc- 
ture from those existing in northwestern Europe since the 
17th century. The new nationalisms in many cases were 
openly hostile to, and contemptuous of, modern Western 
ways. Nationalism became a trend toward collective self- 
assertion, toward a closed society in which the individual 
counted for less than the strength and authority of the 
national whole. The modern nation, as it developed in 
Central and Eastern Europe and later in Asia, no longer 
implied primarily a constitutional guarantee of individ- 
ual liberty but was a semi-mystical body of separation 
from an alien world. The late great Dutch historian 
Johan Huizinga wrote that “nationalism, the exaggerated 
and unjustified tendency to emphasize national interests. 
has produced in our time the abominable fruit of hyper- 
nationalism, the curse of this century.” It is in this very 
century that many new nationalisms and nation-states 
have come into being, filled with the spirit of the age. 
Thus, nationalism has become a threat not only to inter- 
national peace but also to freedom, especially because 
nationalism in our time shows a powerful tendency to 
develop into the strangest emotional mass appeal. Com- 
munist Marxism, originally an a-national and anti- 
national movement, had to take this into account and has 
accordingly developed more and more into a national 
socialism. Nationalism has unleashed forces which deep- 
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en antagonisms and hallow them by appeals to divisive 
memories of the past. Thus, nationalism has tended to 
become what it originally was not: a threat to individual 
liberty and to the universality of human culture. 

Communism today uses anti-imperialism and national- 
ism as two of its strongest ideological weapons. Commu- 
nist propaganda profits from the fact that many Western 
intellectuals have accepted Lenin’s strange theory that 
imperialism is the product of late capitalism, that capi- 
talist nations are by necessity imperialist, and that im- 
perialism means above all economic exploitation. The 
Soviet Union or Communist China being by definition 
anti-capitalist must therefore by definition be anti-impe- 
rialist and free from exploitation. All these wondrous 
definitions cover up a reality in which Georgians, Lat- 
vians and Uzbeks are oppressed to a degree hardly 
reached in any capitalist state, whole peoples are up- 
rooted and transplanted as they were in the Assyrian 
Empire, and Tibet and the Mohammedan peoples of 
Sinkiang are denied independence and not even allowed 
to voice their desire for it. Communist and Asian nation- 
alist mythology have fused in propagating the fairy tale 
that imperialism is a special vice of the white “capital- 
ist” man. 

The myths about capitalist imperialism and the virtues 
of nationalism have brought many Asians to deny the 
existence of Soviet imperialism and of national inde- 
pendence movements in Communist or Asian empires. 
Little sympathy is expressed for the struggle of the 
Soviet nationalities, or of the South Moluccans who de- 
mand their independence from Indonesia, or of the 
Karen national-defense movement in Burma. The Indo- 
nesian Government has repressed native insurgent forces 
in North Sumatra and in parts of Java and Celebes with 


Mass Culture in Context 
By Karl Bednarik 


In our situation, there can be no form of life other 
than a rational individualism, for we have been emanci- 
pated from the old laws of elementary needs and of 
the immediate struggle for existence. The patriarchal 
forms of life are disappearing. We are in an age of 
emerging democracy, the final stage of enlightenment. 
The last remnants of the mythical content of con- 
sciousness, which were merely vestiges repressed to the 
deepest psychological levels, are being swept away. We 
are living in an age in which the absence of faith is 
so extreme that it has doubts about disbelief itself. 
The full consequence of a situation of this kind is 
hardly bearable. The situation calls for a factitious 
support. It needs “art,” just as every style of life 
needs its own artistic style, the one style in which it 
can fulfil itself. It is understandable that, in the case 
of simple natures, this style leads at times to the most 
trivial kind of illusionism. 
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a ruthlessness which would have been severely con- 
demned in Western countries if it had been done by 
Western imperial administrations. The Mongols under 
Genghis Khan and the Zulus under Chaka are two of 
history’s most famous empire-builders. Burmese con- 
querors from the 12th to the 18th centuries repeatedly 
invaded Thailand, destroyed the Thai capitals, and led 
part of the population into slavery. Burma’s threat to 
Thailand ended only when Britain imposed her rule on 
Burma. The Thai kings, for their part, sought military 
conquest in Laos. 

Similarly, racial-superiority complexes are not peculiar 
to the white race. The Manchu conquerors of China en- 
forced strict racial segregation and prohibited all inter- 
marriage. Japanese colonial administrators imitated and 
outdid the exterior trappings of the quickly vanishing 
caste of British colonials. The Mohammedans in Chinese 
northwestern territories fought valiantly for independ- 
ence until ghastly repressions in the 19th century 
drowned their efforts in blood. Nor does India’s attitude 
on Kashmir reveal an absolute respect for national self- 
determination or an absolute horror of imperialism. The 
Indians have taken over Britain’s “advisory role” in 
Nepal, and, like all “advisers,” they are not too welcome. 
Chinese throughout Southeast Asia and Indians in East 
Africa show little inclination to integrate with the na- 
tives; potentially, some of them present the danger which 
the Auslandsdeutsche presented not so long ago. 

Cultural freedom can exist only if intellectual life is 
guided by an effort at critical and objective thinking. The 
greatest threat to such thinking, and therefore to cultural 
freedom, was posed three centuries ago by authoritarian 
and absolutized religion. Today, it is posed by national- 
ism, especially in its extremist totalitarian or semi- 
totalitarian form. But everywhere in the free world, out- 
side the confines of Communist rule and perhaps even 
there undercover, the critical forces which were born in 
17th-century northwestern Europe are at work to combat 
the exclusivism and egocentrism of modern nationalism. 
None has spoken more strongly against the cult of one’s 
nation than Vladimir Solovyov did in Russia or Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in India, both men deeply rooted in the 
spiritual tradition of their community and yet open to 
the critical insights of mankind. Everywhere, most of us 
have allowed our thinking in recent decades to be chan- 
neled into widely accepted stereotypes about nationalism 
and national independence, and their relation to human 
freedom and cultural intercourse. In this time of mental 
and verbal confusion, when general political terms have 
become so emotionally charged that they cover disparate 
realities, we have to start rethinking many concepts in 
their historical context and in their concrete application. 
One of the chief concepts about which this rethinking 
must be done, in the interest of human freedom and of 
cultural intercourse and universal rationality, is the con- 
cept of nationalism. 


By Rita Hinden 


Freedom 


REEDOM is not an absolute; it has its degrees. And 
freedom has many faces according to the angle from 
which it is approached. It may mean freedom from 
tyranny, freedom from poverty, freedom from drudgery, 
or freedom from contempt. The horizon is always ex- 
panding, and each freedom gained leads immediately 
to the demand for another. Any single freedom that is 
asked for and denied becomes at once so infinitely desir- 
able that for a time all the rest lose their meaning. 
Colonial societies are traditionally considered to be 
unfree. Here again, freedom is relative. Their people 
may enjoy political liberties; in most British colonies 
today, there is considerable freedom of speech, press, 
conscience and association. There is the freedom to vote 
by secret ballot for candidates of your own choice. There 
are rising standards of living, improving labor condi- 
tions, increasing facilities for education. The area of in- 
dividual liberty is constantly expanding. But as soon as 


colonial peoples come into contact with the broader , 


stream of world affairs, they become conscious of one 
more freedom which they still lack—their national free- 
dom. The fact that the nation’s destinies are vested in 
foreign hands oppresses them as an intolerable servitude, 
compared with which all their individual liberties seem 
flat and savorless. They envy other peoples who have 
attained national sovereignty, even though that sover- 
eignty may be accompanied by internal tyranny and a 
lessening of economic opportunities. This one freedom 
which eludes them overshadows all else, and nationalist 
movements are born into fiery life. 

In this day and age, the demand for national freedom 
wins the immediate sympathy of world opinion. Imperial 
powers may explain with logic, ineffable patience and 
sweet reason that national freedom for colonies may 
mean a relapse into poverty, that it may mean handing 
over power to tyrannical local princes or grasping land- 
lords, that it may even mean opening the gateway for 
some new imperial power to occupy the vacant com- 
mand. It all cuts no ice. National freedom is what the 
colonial peoples want, and by and large the world sup- 
ports their aspirations. Does not Chapter XI of the 
United Nations Charter make it incumbent on imperial 
powers “to develop self-government, to take account of 
the political aspirations of the peoples. and to assist them 
in the progressive development of their free political 
institutions” ? 

To understand this dominant desire of colonial peoples 
is the key to all understanding of them and their prob- 
lems; genuine sympathy with it is the “open sesame” to 
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and the Fall of Colonialism 


their hearts. For the frustration of this desire is the root 
of their resentments, the underlying cause—even more 
than poverty—of colonial unrest. No permanent colonial 
friendship can be bought with money. No matter how 
much is spent on technical assistance, no matter how 
many schools are built and trade unions established, no 
matter how good a price is paid for colonial products, 
nothing will compensate for the unwelcome presence of 
an imperial power. On the contrary, the more economic 
development and education provided, the more conscious 
and articulate the people will become and the more 
clamorous in their demand for national freedom. 

This state of mind provides the golden opportunity 
for Communism in colonial countries. The appeal of 
Communism derives from its unequivocal support for 
colonial independence, its undeviating opposition to im- 
perialism. “Imperialism,” of course, means only Western 
imperialism—a definition which colonial peoples are 
ready enough to accept because Western imperialism is 
the only one they know. The rest of the Communist creed 
makes little impact on them, except insofar as capitalism 
is identified with foreign capitalism. 

The anti-imperialist propaganda of Communism is, 
then, the secret of its attraction for colonial peoples. 
Democrats can retort effectively in only one way—by 
granting independence to colonies and so destroying the 
Communist appeal at its root. This is obvious. Why, then, 
is independence not given immediately, everywhere? 

Six different reasons, according to circumstances, are 
usually advanced. The first two are strongly conflicting 
and are not used by the same people. One is the argu- 
ment of economic exploitation, the other the contrary 
argument of economic development. The first is the old 
imperialism in its textbook villainy, the second the new 
imperialism of “mother knows best.” According to the 
first argument, the wealth and standard of living of the 
mother countries are dependent on their possession of 
colonies; according to the second, the wealth and stand- 
ard of living of the colonial countries are dependent on 
their being governed by a mother country. In either 
case, it would allegedly be dangerous, if not disastrous, 
to break the tie. 

What validity is there in either of these arguments? 
Let us look first at the claim that the standard of living 
of imperial countries is dependent on their possession of 
colonies. There is surprisingly little factual data on which 
this claim can be either decisively supported or decisively 
rejected. Imperial nations undoubtedly derive some eco- 
nomic benefits from owning colonies, but is this a con- 
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tinuous and universal truth? The Belgian Congo cer- 
tainly has considerable economic importance for Belgium 
today, just as the Dutch East Indies had for Holland. But 
what significant advantages does Britain now draw from 
colonies which do not happen to be rich sources of raw 
materials? The main product of the West Indies, for 
instance, is sugar, but Britain can—and does—buy her 
sugar cheaper from Cuba, and subsidizes the price of 
British West Indian sugar for the sake of good relations. 
What important economic advantage comes from Kenya, 
Nyasaland, Mauritius, Sierra Leone or Bechuanaland? 

Even where there are rich resources, British owner- 
ship means little in particularly favorable trade terms. 
West African cocoa is bought at the world market price, 
as is Northern Rhodesian copper or Malayan rubber 
and tin. Customs preferences, where they exist, are small. 
True, many British investors reap good dividends from 
British mining and plantation companies operating in 
colonies, but this also applies to American and South 
African companies in Africa, to American and Canadian 
companies in the West Indies, even though the U.S., Can- 
ada and South Africa do not own the areas involved. 
And, as a counterweight to British dividends, Britain 
spends increasing sums on development in these colonies 
and on defense—with particular reference to civil de- 
fense in colonies like Malaya and Kenya, where millions 
are spent each year fighting the Mau Mau and the Com- 
munist guerrillas. Britain is said to gain some advantages 
by acting as banker for the colonies. But when all the 
items on each side of the account are totted up, is there 
a net financial gain or loss from the ownership of colo- 
nies? I know no certain answer. 

There is more solidity in the counter-argument that we 
must retain colonies in order to develop them. Britain is 
now spending considerable sums on her colonies each 
year. She supplies them, through the Colonial Services, 
with an excellent cadre of technical and administrative 
experts. She has done much to establish and support their 
new universities and technical colleges. She has engaged 
in research which is enabling them to conquer a hostile 
tropical environment. What is more, she maintains the 
political stability which colonies require to attract the 
overseas capital so urgently needed for economic prog- 
ress. If all this is withdrawn, what—it is asked—will 
result? Political chaos, corruption, economic deteriora- 
tion. The effort of generations will be squandered. Many 
of the most sincere friends of the colonial peoples argue 
this way. They are still imperialists, but benevolent ones. 
Let us only stay a bit longer, they plead, till we have 
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finished the job and can hand over the latchkey with 
confidence. 

This, of course, is the old argument that good govern- 
ment is better than self-government. If only children 
would remain good children and not grow up and want 
to leave home, mother would manage everything nicely 
for them. But whatever case mother can make out on 
economic grounds is destroyed on political. Children 
insist on growing up, going their own way and making 
their own mistakes, and the trouble arises when mother 
tries to prevent them. They may even jump out of the 
window and run away with the bogeyman if they are 
locked indoors. 

Have the trustees, then, no choice except to become 
unsparing tyrants or else bow before the facts of human 
nature and withdraw their authority, happen what will? 
There is an alternative—to recognize the independence 
of colonies and then work together as equal partners. 
The newly-sovereign countries will want economic aid 
and all kinds of administrative and technical advice. 
Hence, much of what was given in the past, and received 
ungratefully because it was imposed, can continue to be 
given as part of a freely concluded agreement of mutual 
benefit. This new conception of the relations between 
strong and weak peoples could be one of the great hopes 
of the world. It is gaining ground, but not quickly 
enough. Yet, it leaves one question unsettled. What guar- 
antees can the donors exact to insure that their help will 
be wisely used and that it will indeed be to mutual 
advantage? Can “strings” be dispensed with entirely 
and a blank check of confidence handed to the rulers of 
newly-independent nations, no matter who they are? 


The Only Alternative 
By A. D. Gorwala 


The great discovery of the West, democratic govern- 
ment, has been the hope of the free and of those longing 
to be free all over the globe. Yet, many people in the 
West decry that hope. Only those of a certain tradition, 
almost of a certain race, can, it is said, make democracy 
work, As for the rest, the lower breeds without the law, 
let them hang their heads in shame and note that this 
esoteric secret is not for them. Where, then, shall they 
take refuge? In totalitarianism, tyranny or oligarchy? 

In reality, of course, the proposition is pure fantasy. 
Learning to make democracy work is like learning to 
swim. No man can learn to swim unless he enters the 
water, and no country can make democracy work unless 
it is given the chance. Most of those who enter the water 
are able to keep their heads above it and move about in 
it after a short time, unless somebody drowns them or 
frightens them terribly, and most of those who have 
the opportunity can manage the tasks of democratic gov- 
ernment, unless external causes, and the internal pres- 
sures these arouse, induce failure. In any case, there is 
no real alternative. 


There have already been too many unhappy experiences 
to render these questions superfluous. 

The third argument for the retention of colonies is of 
a different nature. It concerns those difficult cases where 
the colonial population is not homogeneous, where there 
is a plural society composed of different races which do 
not mix. Many such colonies exist, but the classical exam- 
ples are in the belt of territories in East and Central 
Africa where Europeans, and also in some cases Asians, 
have settled and struck roots. Each race has its own cul- 
ture and civilization and has projected this into a sepa- 
rate way of life, each in its own watertight compartment. 
Antagonisms have developed between the races—fears, 
color bars, even violence. “Self-government” has become 
an empty term, because there is no one “self” to do the 
governing—only many, incompatible selves. 

In these circumstances, none of the races seriously 
wants the imperial power to withdraw, for it alone can 
hold the balance. If Britain were, for example, to with- 
draw now from Kenya or Northern Rhodesia, one of two 
things would happen. Either the more experienced Euro- 
pean community would assume power and repeat the 
South African story of a minority racial government 
which, in order to maintain itself, inevitably slides down 
the slippery slope of increasing racial oppression. Or 
else the African majority, by sheer weight of numbers, 
might take control, with the likelihood of swamping 
the other communities and their special contributions 
out of existence. This, some might say, would not be 
tragic: but it would scarcely be easy, let alone just, for 
the mother country to sit idly by while minorities are 
threatened. The second is, however, the less probable of 
the two alternatives. It is far more likely that, at the 
first sign of British withdrawal, the immigrant communi- 
ties would seize power, if need be calling on South Afri- 
can help. All southern Africa would at once be aflame. 

To recognize these complicated problems with all their 
dangers is not an alibi for staying on and doing nothing. 
Sooner or later, these colonies’ continuing state of de- 
pendence will become intolerable to all their peoples and 
one or the other race will take the law in its own hands. 
(The Mau Mau have already been doing this in Kenya, 
and the Europeans have been threatening to do the same 
in retaliation.) To find a modus vivendi in plural 
societies now presents colonial powers with their most 
chalienging problem. There have been a number of 
tentative political experiments in East Africa: attempts 
at parity of representation between the races in the local 
parliaments, the beginnings of “multi-racial” govern- 
ment, much heart-searching on the subject of common 
voters’ rolls. Which is the way forward consonant with 
democratic values? Must democracy in a plural society 
express itself in some new, as yet untried institutional 
form? There will not be much time to dally over finding 
the answer, because nationalism is rampant in Africa— 
white nationalism as well as black. 
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The Revolt Against Economic Injustice 


By Stuart Hampshire 


There is a certain degree of poverty, a drabness and 
despair in the conditions of life, which still makes the 
poorer parts of some cities in Europe, and also the 
poorer villages in the country, seem like prisons in 
which all ambitions are hopeless. It seems that it would 
be impossible to break out and to start again; oppor- 
tunity seems dead unless there is some sign of revolt. 
There are places where almost everybody does, and 
refrains from doing, what he must do in order to live, 
and where there is no alternative, no moment of free 
choice. Where such conditions exist, it seems to me 
that any effective protest or movement of revolt, even 
including voting for allies of the Communist party, 


may be a defense of cultural freedom. The enemies of. 


freedom, who, having the power to alter them, allow 
such conditions of life to exist, are immovable unless 
they feel themselves threatened by a force that is really 
formidable; and sometimes and in some places it may 


be true that only the Communist party is in fact suffi- 
ciently formidable and that only temporary support of 
the Communists will count as an effective protest. And 
in some countries outside Europe, where the great 
majority of people have lived at the subsistence level 
for many generations, one may see two kinds of men, 
the two kinds seeming almost two species: those who, 
having wealth, may choose their own form of life and 
work, who may think for themselves, move to other 
places, and follow their own ambitions and curiosities; 
and those who are never in a position to refuse the 
kind of life which circumstances impose upon them, 
and who cannot even reflect upon alternatives. Every 
serious attempt to break out of this condition seems to 
me to be right, provided it is restrained by some respect 
for the elementary natural rights of those who still 
stand in the way, and for democratic procedures where 
these already exist. 


The fourth argument for continuing in possession of 
colonies is that of military strategy. Cyprus is today the 
outstanding case of a British territory demanding self- 
determination and being refused on the grounds of its 
strategic importance for British imperial defense: it is 
Britain’s one remaining base in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. Yet, for British public opinion this argument be- 
comes increasingly unconvincing. It has had _ bitter 
experience of the attempt to cling to the the Suez Canal 
base in the face of a hostile local population. Why, the 
question is asked, cannot the Cypriots be allowed to have 
their way on condition that a military agreement is 
signed permitting Britain continued use of the base? 
Or might the population remain hostile so long as the 
base remained, leading to a repetition of the Egyptian 
experience? How is one to weigh the risks? 

The fifth argument moves to other ground. It raises 
the knotty problem of the future of a host of small terri- 
tories which have no significant strategic value, no par- 
ticularly valuable economic resources, no racial prob- 
lems, but which are simply too tiny to stand alone. They 
cannot build up a viable economy, maintain the para- 
phernalia of a sovereign state. or defend themselves 
without outside help. If they have some geographical 
unity, like the West Indies. they may federate, as the 
West Indies are now preparing to do. 

But what if they do not have that unity? For France, 
with its conception of the French Union, this may be 
less a problem than for Britain, whose whole colonial 
policy has hinged on the policy of self-government. To- 
day, ideas are being canvassed for establishing some kind 
of Colonial Council in Britain on which all these colonies 
could be represented. or else for affording them some 
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representation in the British Parliament. This would 
follow French precedent, but it comes strangely to Brit- 
ish thought and is not too welcome to British colonials 
whose minds have already been shaped with other aspira- 
tions. One colony, Malta, has accepted the essence of this 
idea and has asked to be integrated into Britain, as 
Northern Ireland is, with its affairs shifted from the 
Colonial Office to the Home Office. But could the mother 
country embrace many Maltas, with their lower living 
standards, their different cultures, their geographic dis- 
persion, and extend to them all the blessings of the wel- 
fare state? 

The sixth argument—that colonial rule should be con- 
tinued because the alternative is Communism—was posed 
in the form of a sharp dilemma to the British people in 
1953. British Guiana was the case in point. A liberal 
constitution had been granted, and in the first elections 
under complete adult suffrage a party led by Commu- 
nists was returned to power and its intentions soon made 
plain. Action from London was called for. 

But why, it was then asked, if we believe in national 
freedom, should we deny the Guianese nation the free- 
dom to be Communist? The reason given was that, once 
that particular freedom has been exercised, it is the end 
of all others, including national freedom itself. Once the 
choice for Communism has been made, total tyranny 
descends—for at least as far ahead as anyone can see. 
So the Guianese constitution was suspended, and the 
dream of its people for independence has receded to some 
indefinite future. But the decision was reached only after 
bitter argument and heart-searching. Was it correct? 

I am suggesting no simple answers to these six argu- 
ments. They are real problems, defying even the best 
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intentions of powers which sincerely wish to shed their 
imperial past. Asians or Africans do no service to free- 
dom, in its broadest context, by ignoring their reality. 
But Europeans and Americans also do no service by 
ignoring another reality—that colonies will remain a 
threatening irritant to what we call the free world, so 
long as they are excluded from what they call the free 
world. For the West, freedom today is primarily personal 


freedom; we may therefore tend to underestimate the 
longing of colonial peoples for the national liberty which 
we take for granted. But for them national liberty is the 
great ideal; they therefore tend to discount the precious 
personal freedoms which we rate so highly. There is, 
here, a great and antagonizing gap in mutual under- 
standing—a gap too dangerous for the peace of the 
world to be left much longer unbridged. 


Nationalist Movements in Asia 


By Herbert Passin 


— nationalist movements of Asia have always been 
torn between their commitment to democracy as 
method and their commitment to national strength and 
prestige as goals. These are not necessarily incompatible, 
but under certain circumstances problems of priority 
may arise. Many of the nationalist leaders were them- 
selves very strongly under the influence of Western 
democratic ideas. To some extent, their resentment of 
colonial rule was based on the contradiction they felt 
between the democratic ideals of their Westernized 
schooling and the realities of colonial practice. Their 
image of a free and independent state was often cast on 
the model of a Westernized democracy. 

The attainment of independence itself was a great 
step forward in the fight for freedom. But the nationalist 
movements have accomplished much more than that. In- 
sofar as they have fought for the rights of the people, 
stirred them into action, brought them a new sense of 
self-respect, they have done important work for freedom. 
The actual movement for independence itself was for 
many a democratic experience. It brought together people 
from all classes in a fellowship of common endeavor, thus 
helping to break down traditional class divisions. It em- 
phasized the welfare of the people as a central value. The 
experience of working in the movement brought self- 
confidence to many people, who made the important dis- 
covery, basic for democracy, that they have it in their 
own power to solve their problems. In most cases, the 
nationalist movements, once in power, established a legal 
structure which provided—through constitutionalism, 
elections, parliaments, independent courts, the cabinet 
system, and a concept of public responsibility for the 
people’s welfare—conditions favorable for the develop- 
ment of democracy. 

But this has been only one strand in Asian nationalism. 
We must not forget that, in its struggle phase, it has been 
concerned primarily not so much with democracy and 
individual rights as with overthrowing colonial rule, de- 
veloping national strength, and winning the recognition 
of the world. It is this which has won it supporters. What 


people want is a free, strong country that commands pres- 
tige. That is why so many Asians admire Communist 
China. Nobody cares whether it is democratic or not. 
What attracts their admiration is its apparent strength 
and prestige in the world. 

The problem is therefore to what extent the national- 
ist movements are committed to democracy. The answer 
is: Only in part. They are more committed to the values 
of national strength than to individual freedom. And it 
is here that the danger lies. In order to achieve its 
objectives, nationalism may be quite willing to sacrifice 
any other values, including freedom and democracy. 
The conflict in Indo-China has demonstrated clearly that 
people will support those leaders who seem most capable 
of achieving immediate goals, even if they oppose 
democracy and favor totalitarianism. The hatred of 
colonialism is such a dominant passion that other dan- 
gers either pale in comparison or cannot even be seen. 
To say that there is a danger of totalitarianism tomorrow 
frightens nobody. Totalitarianism is only a word; colo- 
nialism remains a living reality, or at least a recent 
memory. 

This inability to transcend historical memories makes 
many Asians extremely vulnerable to the appeal of the 
Communists. There is a tendency to accept the Commu- 
nist interpretation because it is made by forces which 
have been able, with great success, to present themselves 
as anti-colonial. Whatever the West says is suspect, be- 
cause it comes from a “tainted” source. In the extremest 
form, this turns into a simple black-white division of the 
world. Asian is good, non-Asian is bad; colored is good, 
white is bad; anti-West is good, pro-West is bad. 

But the attraction of totalitarianism comes not only 
from propaganda. Since national strength rather than 
democracy is the primary goal, many nationalists are 
fascinated by techniques which seem to offer promise of 
rapid economic development, mass mobilization, giant 
public works. If the bumbling methods of democracy do 
not bring perceptible improvements quickly, then per- 
haps totalitarian methods offer a way out. 
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The extreme suspicion and sensitivity which seem to 
accompany nationalism also help to create conditions un- 
favorable for freedom. Under certain circumstances—as 
we have seen in the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute—people 
will come dangerously close to cutting off their noses 
to spite their faces. By setting up obstacles to foreign 
aid, for example, whether in the form of private invest- 
ment or of intergovernmental loans and gifts, they are 
making more difficult that very economic development 
which their own programs promise and their peoples 
demand. The suspicion that Western capital is only the 
entering wedge for the return of imperialism makes it 
difficult for them to accept aid. The continued inability 
of democratic methods of economic development to show 
clear results to the people brings the democratic methods 
themselves into question. Both the leaders and the people 


then find themselves attracted by the forced-draft meth-. 


ods of totalitarianism. And if this is the right course. 
then China becomes the model to be followed. 

This same suspicion also makes difficult other measures 
which might promote economic development and govern- 
mental stability. Trade and economic cooperation be- 
tween Japan and the rest of non-Communist Asia, for 
example, still lag, even though their economies are natu- 
rally complementary and Japan could provide much of 
the help the development programs need. 

The particular form in which the nationalist move- 
ments developed has created another problem. In order 
to win the widest possible support among the people, they 
have called upon forces which are inherently dangerous 
to democracy and individual freedom. The appeal to 
religion, for example, may be a short-cut to national 
solidarity. but it has opened a Pandora’s box which will 
be a long time in closing. One has only to recall the 
Hindu-Moslem massacres which marred the early days 
of Indian independence. The trumpet call of nationalism 


has aroused not only the pure in heart, but also the dan- 
gerous forces of reaction, tribalism, racialism, anti- 
modernism, religious fanaticism and authoritarianism. 
We shall be feeling their effects for decades to come. 

Nationalism is always alternating between the concep- 
tion of the nation as an aggregate of individuals having 
a common nationality and the conception of the nation 
as an entity in and of itself, an “essence” independent of 
the individuals who compose it at any given time. In its 
extreme, fanatical form, the nation is conceived as a 
“structure” (to use the Japanese term) and a set of 
values with an autonomy and sanctity of its own. When _ 
nationalism is informed by a democratic and humanistic 
impulse, it tends toward the first conception. But when 
this is absent it moves, often in spite of itself, toward the 
ultra-nationalist pole. The practical demands of the strug- 
gle for national rights and independence place great 
emphasis on the nation, the community, the state; the 
result is almost inevitably an elevation of the state and 
a belittling of the individual. Consequently, we often find 
in Asian nationalism the elements of a typical authori- 
tarian outlook, which insists on discipline and conform- 
ity. In the extreme forms, such as the Indian RSSR, 
Israeli revisionism, and certain Islamic sects, we find a 
kind of national authoritarianism that verges on fascism 
in outlook, ideology and style. 

For the ultra-nationalist, whether he be Hindu, Moslem 
or Japanese, the sole standard is the advantage and the 
glory of his own group. Universal principles like inter- 
national law, “justice” or “friendship” are rejected, or 
are used tactically as a cover for national aggrandize- 
ment. Loyalty to a wider community than one’s own, or 
to ideas and principles, have no appeal. 

When, as happened in Japan, authoritarian national- 
ism captures the state, then its full potentiality for evil 
is clear. Internally, it brings with it the full panoply 


Totalitarianism As Democracy’s Stepchild 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


It is well to remember, as the enemies of democracy 
assert, that totalitarianism is in a certain sense democ- 
racy’s child. Hitler called himself “an arch-democrat,” 
called National Socialism the “truest democracy,” called 
the National Socialist Constitution democratic, and in 
Mein Kampf wrote of “the truly Germanic democracy 
with the free election of the Leader, who is obliged to 
assume full responsibility for all his actions.” Goebbels 
called National Socialism “the noblest form of European 
democracy.” Hess called it “the most modern democracy 
in the world, based on the confidence of the majority.” 
Mussolini proclaimed that “Fascism may write itself 
down as ‘an organized, centralized and authoritative 
democracy.’ ” The words “organized,” “centralized” and 


“authoritative” are well chosen to fit Nazism and Bol- 
shevism as well, just as Mussolini’s “all for the state, all 
through the state, nothing against the state, nothing 
outside the state” is tailored to fit all three and provide 
a working definition of totalitarianism itself. As for 
Bolshevism, Lenin proclaimed the soviets a “higher 
form of democracy” before he gutted them of their 
powers, while Stalin announced that his constitution 
was “the most democratic constitution in the world,” 
even as he was killing 14 of its 34 authors in the blood 
purges, insisting on the worship of his person like the 
cult of a living god, and herding his subjects to the 
voting booths for the electoral travesty which he called 
“the most democratic elections in the world.” 
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of totalitarianism—conformism, thought-control, fanati- 
cism, militarism, total mobilization. Externally, since it 
accepts a philosophy of expansionism which asserts the 
superior rights of the “sacred” nation against the outside 
infidels, it becomes a menace to the world around it. It 
is limited only by the force available to it and the deter- 
mination of its opponents. 

The intensity of nationalism in Asia today is the direct 
fruit of colonialism. The primitive, almost instinctive, 
animosity against foreign overlords is a natural reaction 


to the military and economic domination which reduced 
people to second-class citizenship in their own countries. 
But, however natural and understandable extreme 
nationalism may be, it can easily turn into a serious 
obstacle to international peace, cooperation and democ- 
racy. It may lead people to accept solutions which are 
no better, or even worse, than the original problems, just 
so long as they appear “different.” In the words of an 
old Japanese saying, “He who hates the monk also hates 
his clothes.” 


The Revolt of Latin America 


By German Arciniegas 


FEW YEARS AGO, U.S. newspapers noted with sur- 
A prise that the population of the 20 republics of 
Latin America was for the first time greater than that of 
the United States. The difference is increasing rapidly; 
in 1954, the United States had 162 million inhabitants 
and South America 171 million. 

South America is still commonly regarded as an un- 
developed continent characterized by a backward popu- 
lation, a primitive way of life and intellectual isolation. 
It is true that the general picture in South America can 
be summed up in the title of Henry George’s book, 
Progress and Poverty. Yet, the Indian who arrives at the 
market riding on a donkey is well acquainted with the 
operation of a truck. Radio, the movies and the popular 
newspapers spread the knowledge of technological ad- 
vances. South American cities have undergone a startling 
transformation similar to that in California during the 
Gold Rush. 

Fourteen cities in the United States and Latin America 
today have more than a million inhabitants. Of these, 
eight are in South America and six in the United States. 
Arranged in decreasing order of size, they are: New 
York, Chicago, Buenos Aires, Los Angeles, Mexico City, 
Philadelphia, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santiago, 
Montevideo, Baltimore, Lima, Havana and Cleveland. 

The cities of South America are architecturally more 
impressive than their counterparts in Europe. Alongside 
buildings in the colonial style, built from the 16th to 18th 
centuries, stand huge edifices designed by European 
architects like Le Corbusier, or by native Latin Ameri- 
cans. Rio de Janeiro is one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world. Sao Paulo and Caracas are the two whose 
population is rising most rapidly. This rapid growth of 
large new urban centers has introduced an important 
new element in the life of Latin America. 

The 20 republics of Latin America make up the most 
important single bloc in the United Nations. With the 
present rate of growth—about 2.3 per cent per annum— 


it is estimated that the population of South America will 
reach 275 million in 1975. Venezuela has become the 
world’s principal exporter of oil, with an output double 
that of the Soviet Union and second only to that of the 
United States. The output of U.S.-owned industrial con- 
cerns in South America is valued at between one and 
one-and-a-half billion dollars annually; industries owned 
by Latin American capital account for a much larger 
total. 

This new and gigantic world—which, in a sense, is 
still waiting to be discovered—was until recently regard- 
ed as predominantly liberal and democratic in its politi- 
cal system. Today, however, the countries of Latin 
America are more and more turning away from demo- 
cratic systems and toward the establishment of totali- 
tarian regimes under one-man leadership. Out of 171 
million inhabitants, perhaps a third are living under 
systems which contain some of the following abuses: 
abolition or manipulation of the electoral process; extinc- 
tion of parliament or selection of its members by the 
Government; control of the judiciary by the executive; 
universities closed or subjected to Government interfer- 
ence; taxation imposed without participation of repre- 
sentative bodies, and public expenditure removed from 
parliamentary control. In Peru and Venezuela, majority 
parties have been officially outlawed. In Colombia. Presi- 
dent Rojas Pinilla declared in the course of a speech on 
press censorship: “Public opinion is my opinion.” No 
less than ten of Latin America’s present chiefs of state 
are officers who began their public career by a military 
coup d'état. The military juntas have arrogated to them- 
selves the powers which belonged to the civilian authori- 
ties chosen by the people. The executive, legislature and 
judiciary have given way to a monopoly of power 
lodged in the Army. 

The destruction of institutions which are essential to 
civic stability and to any kind of representative political 


system has been speeded up since World War II. The 
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new dictators are for the most part pupils of the Nazi 
or Falangist political schools. The democratic parties are 
silenced and find themselves exposed to penetration by 
the Communist party, which has no great following in 
Latin America but enjoys the advantages of a high de- 
gree of preparedness for underground battle. 

In past years, despite anarchy and civil war and the 
emergence of a few romantic dictators, the general 
movement of political development in Latin America was 
toward some approximation of democracy. Mexico, the 
scene of a turbulent political history, is a typical exam- 
ple. Other countries, including Argentina and Colombia, 
succeeded in establishing constitutional government, with 
an ordered, free and essentially civilized way of life. In 
Venezuela, after a long sequence of dictators, the first 
free presidential election took place in 1946. 

Today, the course of historical development is in the 


opposite direction. There are still more than 100 million 


Latin Americans who are not yet governed by totalitarian 
methods, but they belong to republics which lack the 
political stability or the stren¢th of national spirit needed 
to offer lasting resistance to the prevailing militarist, 
neo-totalitarian influences. 

Will Latin America startle the democratic world with 
an outbreak of revolutionary violence similar to what has 
occurred in Asia? Isn’t there a danger that these 171 
million people, living in a state of restless discontent and 
relegated by the United States to the role of poor rela- 
tions, will provide the material for a major explosion; 
that all the groups now held down by force—the majority 
parties, the dissatisfied minorities, the universities, the 
workers, the bourgeoisie, the churches, the liberals and 
socialists, the anti-militarist civilians—will break out in 
open revolt on a scale that imperils the peace of the 
world? 

The United States, which has been so generous in its 
dealings with more distant lands, has been far too nig- 
gardly in its economic aid to South America and too 
lavish in supplying arms. Europeans have, in general, 
shown no interest in what happens in that part of the 
world, feeling that a pogulation made up of Indians, half- 
castes and mulattos is destined in the natural course of 
events to be governed by autocratic political systems. 
They forget that the nation which until recently led the 
anti-democratic movement, Argentina, has fewer Negroes 
than Italy or France and no Indian cultural heritage. 
The system imposed by Perén represented the revolt of a 
European population against the Western liberal tradi- 
tion. The political situation in Latin America arises from 
historical conflicts in which the contrast of poverty and 
riches has been at least as significant as color. 

The decisive factor in the destruction of democratic 
values in South America has been the success of the mili- 
tary in taking over control from the civil authorities. 
We have no reason to fight; we have on the contrary 
every reason to wish for mutual agreement and a 
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friendly, peaceful life. Have we a role to play in the 
military field, in the conflicts of the major powers? 
Never. In this age of atom bombs, of new weapons cost- 
ing enormous sums, what could be achieved by our poor 
countries? An armament effort would merely ruin our 
countries financially without enabling us to play any part 
on the international scene. 

I am firmly convinced that the frontier of humanism, 
as embodied in the Latin tradition of liberty and Chris- 


Our Two Other Defenses 
By Franz Boehm 


Free societies possess three defenses against the 
attacks of totalitarianism. The first is to defend them- 
selves, either through their own use of force or through 
political negotiations. This is almost the only pos- 
sibility that the free nations of the modern world seri- 
ously take into account. But the more firmly entrenched 
the opposing forces of freedom and totalitarianism are, 
the more they balance each other in strength and 
armament, the longer they confront each other bristling 
with arms, the less possibility exists for this means to 
lead to a solution and to end the menace. Moreover, 
the fact that the two opponents are in a constant state 
of overdramatized tension results in the complete cutting 
off of any chance of a free social life developing and 
strengthens the chances of consolidation for an over- 
heated power concentration in the totalitarian coun- 
tries. In such a situation, the totalitarian states are in 
their element, the free world is not. 

For this reason, the other two weapons are becoming — 
increasingly important. The second is the compelling 
need for us to work toward the successful achievement 
of improved social conditions in our free society. This 
will both strengthen free society and confront the 
leaders and people of the totalitarian countries with a 
cogent example. The third weapon is totalitarian so- 
ciety’s own tendencies toward decay and explosion. To 
evaluate these tendencies correctly and study them 
carefully is one of the most important means of moral 
warfare. Our objective must be to discover the con- 
ditions in which these tendencies are strongest and try 
to bring them about. Let me anticipate: They are the 
conditions of peace, international stability and politics 
stripped of its dramatic content. 


tian justice, is today situated in Latin America, where we 
are witnessing a fight to the death between civil liberties 
and the insolence of the military. The students in Latin 
American universities are deeply aware of the signifi- 
cance of this issue, and in*their secret meetings they 
uphold liberal ideals, even though they are convinced 
that they will receive no sign of solidarity from world 
opinion. If mankind fails to arrest the current of anti- 
liberal forces in South America, if it fails to react vigor- 
ously in defense of the dignity of man, we will be prepar- 
ing the way for the impending storm. 
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Democracy and Economic Growth 


By W. Arthur Lewis 


HE QUESTION of whether a totalitarian government 
p yw promote more rapid economic growth than a 
democratic government does not permit of much dispute 
—the answer is “Yes.” Its powers of compulsion enable 
it to enforce a higher level of capital accumulation than 
would otherwise occur, and to raise more resources for 
education and other necessary public services than the 
democratic government can. This is not, however, the 
decisive question. It is known that in certain circum- 
stances slavery produces a larger material output than 
does a free economy; for example, the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies greatly reduced the output 
of goods and services. Yet, we do not deduce from this 
that slavery is preferable to freedom. 

I think it more useful to ask whether an adequate level 
of economic growth can be secured without resort to 
totalitarianism. (By an adequate level, I mean a rate 
of growth of national income amounting to about 4 per 
cent per annum, which could double the standard of living 
every thirty years or so.) My answer to this question 
is equally clear: Such a rate of growth can be achieved 
in the underdeveloped world without totalitarianism. 

The first condition is that the underdeveloped countries 
should have governments which both command popular 
support and consider that economic growth at this rate 
is desirable. Not all the countries concerned meet this 
condition. In some, the governments do not care for 
economic development, and in others there is not much 
popular support. However, in most of Africa and Asia 
today the governments do desire economic growth and 
can command support for measures directed to this end. 

The principal requirements are an increase in capital 
accumulation and an increase in Government expendi- 
tures on health and education. Net capital formation 
now running at 5 or 6 per cent of national income per 
annum needs to be doubled, and Government use of 
resources for current purposes, now running at 3-7 
per cent (excluding defense expenditures), needs to be 
raised to 10-12 per cent. 

I put the emphasis on capital accumulation and on 
Government expenditure rather than on_ institutional 
changes because the latter seem to me to be secondary. 
In agriculture, it is of the first importance that there 
should be land reform enabling the peasant farmers to 
own the lands which they cultivate. This is hardly an 
issue in Africa, south of the Sahara; and in India and 
some of the countries of southeast Asia (but not all) it 
is already an accepted proposition, Given that the farm- 
ers own their lands and so have the incentive to cultivate 


them, structural changes designed to increase the size 
of the cultivating unit are not necessary at this time 
and, as in the Soviet Union, are more likely to reduce 
agricultural output than to increase it. As has been 
demonstrated in Japan, where the average farm is still 
only two or three acres, agricultural yields per acre can 
be doubled in a relatively short time by using improved 
techniques and without launching revolutionary changes 
of agrarian structure of a kind which the farmers are 
certain to resent. What is needed is better varieties of 
seeds and animals, more fertilizers, more pesticides, 
better drainage, more water, and better implements. 
Mechanization is at this time of peripheral importance. 
The problem is to have more research, more education, 
and more short- and medium-term capital. It falls to 
the governments to supply these requirements, and this 
is one of the reasons why Government expenditure needs 
so greatly to be increased. 

Increasing industrial output is a much simpler problem 
than increasing agricultural output, as the USSR has 
shown. The chief requirements are capital, technical 
training, and markets to take the industrial products. 
The Soviet Government provided the third of these re- 


Freedom After Independence 
By K. A. Busia 


The general acceptance of the fact that all peoples 
should by right rule themselves sounds the death knell 
of colonialism and racialism in the 20th century. But 
democratic freedom is not won merely by constitutions 
adopted in metropolitan countries, or by the machinery 
of parliamentary government. The nationals of former 
colonies have to continue the fiZht for freedom against 
their own indigenous and even popularly elected rulers. 
The lust for power is not racial but human, and wherever 
men cease to be vigilant of their rights their governments 
will tend to increase their power at the expense of those 
rights. Moreover, the maintenance of freedom demands 
individual as well as social discipline and integrity: 
without these, parliamentary forms can be turned into 
instruments of oppression or destroyed altogether. 

When foreign rulers have relinquished their power, 
the fight for freedom has not ended; it has just begun. 
The conflicts that arise from colonialism can lead and 
have in fact led to the birth of free societies; but the 
maintenance and enlargement of freedom must depend 
on the character and ability of the peoples concerned, 
for parliamentary democracy is a way of life which 
essentially and fundamentally rests on morality. 
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Domestic Liberty and World Peace 
By G. F. Hudson 


It is now a fashionable doctrine that nations can 
peacefully coexist whatever the differences of their 
internal political systems. This principle is valid enough 
so long as the internal order of the state affects only its 
domestic affairs. But when a national political system 
involving suppression of all freedom of criticism and 
opposition is combined with a doctrine of international 
revolution and an international movement aimed at the 
violent overthrow of the established institutions of other 
countries, then the lack of freedom in the revolutionary 
state or states becomes a matter of international concern. 
The internal regime of thought-control become relevant 
to international affairs insofar as it prevents the people 


whose minds it molds from having any true knowledge . 


of conditions in other countries or acquaintance with 
ideas and viewpoints other than those of the national 
orthodoxy. Under present conditions of human mobility, 
it is no longer possible for nations to live apart in an 
isolation like that of Mexico and Peru from Europe 
before Columbus or even the degree of isolation main- 
tained by China and Japan. But if nations are genuinely 
to participate in an international order and live together 
in peaceful cooperation, it becomes an international 
offense to erect barriers against the normal freedoms of 
travel, of personal contacts between different peoples, 
of worldwide circulation of literature and philosophical 
and historical writing. International understanding can 
be brought about only through these freedoms. 


quirements by taking most of the industrial output for 
building new structures or fo- defense. In other coun- 
tries, the market for industrial products would be pro- 
vided by expansion of the farmer’s capacity to consume, 
which would be proceeding simultaneously as a result of 
agricultural measures. Deficiences of entrepreneurship 
are often numbered among the causes of slow economic 
growth. But if markets were expanded, and technical 
training increased the supply of skilled labor, then entre- 
preneurship and capital would be forthcoming. 

There are two problems to be faced within the 
democratic framework. The first is for the Government 
to find the courage to raise enough in taxation to 
finance Government expenditure at the required level 
and make some contribution to capital formation, Some 
governments have seized the opportunity presented by 
favorable terms of trade and are meeting this challenge, 
notably the Gold Coast and Burma. It remains to be 
seen how many others will find their courage. Public 
support is most likely to be forthcoming where the 
interest of the countryside is aroused by the techniques 
of community development. Where the villagers plan 
their own capital formation and make their own con- 
tribution in labor, the objectives of economic develop- 
ment are understood, and wider and more costly measures 
can be popularized. Many governments are now launch- 
ing such programs. Insofar as the capacity to save or 
to pay taxes (proportionally to national income) depends 
on the degree of income equality, it should be noted that 
income distribution is as unequal in underdeveloped as 
in developed countries. If a case is to be made that 
adequate economic growth is not possible within the 
democratic framework, failure to find courage and sup- 
port for heroic measures is the point where the totalitarian 
claim is strongest. 

The other problem to be faced within the democratic 
framework is the desirable extent of private capital ac- 
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cumulation. Since the majority. of people do not save, 
economic growth through private enterprise results in 
an enormous increase of the private fortunes owned by 
2 or 3 per cent of the population. It is a part of the 
case for socialist enterprise that under it the profits of 
economic growth could accumulate on public account, 
instead of mainly in private fortunes. This is why I 
personally agree with the Indian Government’s policy of 
keeping a relatively large sector of the economy in public 
ownership. I also favor measures of various kinds de- 
signed to spread ownership of property as widely as 
possible, especially those measures of financing which 
enable small industrialists to be efficient. In this respect, 
the problems of the underdeveloped countries are not 
very different from those of the developed countries, 
except that the underdeveloped countries have the ad- 
vantage that, if they can raise the initial capital, they 
can begin industrialization more largely on public ac- 
count and can therefore avoid the excessive creation of 
private fortunes which has occurred elsewhere in the last 
hundred years. This, however, again depends on heroic 
measures to increase the proportion of resources avail- 
able to the Government. Those governments which cannot 
raise enough to finance adequate public services are not 
likely to raise enough to finance industry and mining. 

Finally, the Western democratic nations have a moral 
duty to help the underdeveloped countries substantially, 
just as within each nation most of us now agree that 
there is a moral duty to tax the rich to help the poor. 
The problem of democratic growth in underdeveloped 
countries would be greatly reduced if the Western nations 
shouldered part of the cost of education, including agri- 
cultural education, technical training and university edu- 
cation. If Western democrats will not accept this moral 
responsibility, they should not be surprised if some 
politicians-in-a-hurry in the underdeveloped countries 
are attracted to totalitarian methods. 
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By Michael Polanyi 


Our New Age of Discovery 


URING the past forty years, Europe has passed 
D through the greatest political tumult of its history. 
This frenzied political action has put the ideologies which 
aroused it to the test of experiment, and as a result the 
ideologies have noticeably paled and political fury has 
subsided. Men have begun to transfer their aspirations 
to less distant aims. They are enjoying their compara- 
tive prosperity and are tending to take pride in their 
civic achievements. In this sobered mood they appear 
ready to consider a reform of political and economic 
thought guided by a taste for concrete interests and 
palpable facts. It is true that Asia and Africa seem to 
be only starting today on the course set by Europe in 
earlier decades; but since their political thought is closely 
linked to our own, even they might not be quite un- 
responsive to this change in the temper of public life. 

The spread of this new conservatism has been widely 
noticed, but we have no clear conception of it yet. Is 
it disillusion and apathy? A return to individualist in- 
dulgence? Or a nostalgia for tradition and the shelter 
of obscurantism? Or perhaps a new-found respect for 
the things truly to be feared? 

I think it partakes of all these, but that there is more 
to it. For the new conservatism stands at the end of a 
period of great discoveries, and so it resembles much 
rather the proud Age of Enlightenment than the trem- 
ulous times of the Holy Alliance. Or at least it ought to. 

I can explain our situation perhaps by recalling the 
life of Columbus after his first voyage: how tragically 


the greatness of his discovery was obscured by his 
obstinacy in denying ever having made this discovery. 
How he fought tooth and nail to the end of his life 
against the accusation that the islands on which he had 
landed were not part of the archipelago south of Japan 
for which he had set his course, that they were not the 
Indies at which he had planned to arrive. How he died 
discredited and poor, for, in spite of his desperate exer- 
tions, he was overwhelmed by the evidence that he had 
discovered a new world. 

Public life is populated today by reluctant Columbuses. 
We have landed in a new world and we are living in it. 
But who had ever set course for this world? Who takes 
pride in having led us here? We embarked on this 
journey—it would seem— 167 years ago with the French 
Revolution. Confident in the winds of Progress, we set 
sail for Liberty, but hardly had we gathered speed when 
we landed in a regime of Terror. 

Since then, since that first disaster born of its 
triumph, the ideal of Liberty has become a problem. 
Soon after the French Revolution, the Liberalism dis- 
seminated by it had found a rival in Socialism. Already 
in the 1830s the students of the University of Moscow 
(responding to Saint Simon) were talking superciliously 
of the sad figure cut by the outmoded Russian liberals— 
even as the students of Cambridge (aroused by Lenin) 
were to talk in the 1930s of the outmoded English liber- 
als. In Germany, the young Marx opposed the two 
doctrines of liberty as the ideologies of two revolutions: 


The Golden Mean in Democratic Security 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 


The obligation of democrats to speak up for democ- 
racy should be as imperative as that of Communists to 
speak up for Communism, and the obligation to expose 
and identify clandestine Communist influence is surely 
as great today as the obligation to expose and identify 
clandestine Fascist or Nazi influence was 20 years ago. 

Let us stand b; the principles of freedom as long as 
we can, even when it seems to benefit the enemies of 
freedom. But, when it comes to illegal Communist acts, 
free society must be ready to act legally, swiftly and 
ruthlessly in defense of freedom. The tradition of civil 
liberties does not deny society its right of self-protection. 
The tradition of civil liberties only makes sure that this 
right is used, not to punish non-conformists or to flail 


at nightmares, but to ward off real dangers to the 
commonwealth. 

The problem of timing is no doubt difficult; it is not 
insoluble. To condemn a free society to the passive 
acceptance of internal conspiracy on the one hand, or 
to condemn it to hysterical repression in the frenzy to 
uproot internal conspiracy on the other, would be equally 
fatal. The solution of the problem in terms which will 
protect both society and individual freedom is part of 
the complex challenge of our times. In meeting this 
challenge, free society has a rare opportunity to summon 
up the resources of decency, creativity and courage 
which we have always believed to be the badge and the 
consequence of freedom. 
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that of the bourgeoisie and that of the proletariat over- 
throwing the bourgeoisie. Right through a century the 
fleet of Progress sailed under these two conflicting com- 
mands: the opposing doctrines of Liberalism and Social- 
ism. Thus divided, Progress sailed into the waters of 
our own age, the age of our disasters—of the disasters 
which revealed a new continent of political and eco- 
nomic experience. 

Liberalism and Socialism are two closely allied and 
yet sharply divergent ideals of the public good. Both 
claim that government should be for the people. But 
Liberalism sees the supreme good in the pursuit of 
happiness by individual citizens, protected but not 
directed by the Government. Socialists distrust indi- 
vidualism as selfish, predatory and chaotic, preferring 
to it the conscious cooperation of the citizens for their 
common good. They would grant a government, truly 


representing the interests of society, all powers to ad- 


vance the social good. In economics, Liberalism puts 
its trust in the ordering principle of commercial com- 
petition—while Socialism, hcrrified by the failures of 
commercialism, would replace it by economic planning. 

Liberalism and Socialism: their rival formule still 
echo through the halls of public life throughout the 
world. But if we look back today on the great political 
and economic theories behind these formule, our admira- 
tion for their authors, for a John Stuart Mill or a Marx, 
is mingled with considerable uneasiness. For their sys- 
tems of thought now appear distressingly vague at de- 
cisive points and often strangely irrelevant to the issues 
that face us. They remind us of the delightful maps of 
the world drawn before the Age of Discovery, which 
show us an immense Terra Australis where there is 
actually only ice and water, and leave out—along with 
the American Continent—half of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the whole of the Pacific; while instead our map may 
show at its edges the Isles of the Blessed and the 
location of the Earthly Paradise. 

Like the cartographers of the Middle Ages, the great 
thinkers of the 19th century lacked experience. They 
were writing at a time when practically nothing hap- 
pened—nothing to speak of by modern standards. They 
had seen abortive revolutions here and there, but nothing 
ever happened that would turn things inside out and 
show what they were like deep inside. , 

Our own age—this Age of Discovery—whose terrible 
experiences were to correct these shortcomings, opened 
in 1917. In that year the two rival fleets of Progress 
made a landing almost simultaneously: Wilson and 
Lenin sent their rival messages to the world. A year 
later Wilson arrived in Europe, resolved to complete 
the liberal reform of mankind. But Lenin had already 
moved into action, bent on the total destruction of a 
Liberalism which Russian Socialists had learned to hate 
and despise before they had ever known it in practice. 
Lenin had no idea of how to build his totalitarian 
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The Inarticulate Masses 


By John Plamenatz 


In all societies, free and unfree, the mass of the 
people are politically inarticulate. They may vote freely 
and complain freely, or they may vote as they are 
told and complain in secret; but their votes are oc- 
casional and their complaints are of no effect unless 
they are brought to bear on the Government. The kind 
of discussion that affects government directly is every- 
where carried on only by the few. In a free society, this 
vocal minority are not the agents of Government 
but speak for all classes and sections of the community. 
They are not a choir trained to sing the praises of the 
powerful and to exhort the people to eager and stren- 
uous obedience; they are a babel of voices useless 
to freedom unless they are harsh, insistent and dis- 
cordant, For their function is to exploit grievances, to 
give sharp expression to different and sometimes op- 
posed interests, to create a body of opinion as many- 
sided as the free society whose needs it expresses. 

The services of this vocal minority are necessary to 
democracy, for without them there can be no “will of 
the people.” They are also dangerous because they 
cause people to expect more from Government than 
Government can give. People who are disappointed soon 
become distrustful or contemptuous; and free society, 
more easily than any other, is destroyed by mistrust and 
contempt. The longer democracy lasts, the more every 
class and group come to understand that they cannot 
get all they ask for, that resources are limited, and 
that the needs of others must count for as much as 
their own. They acquire a sense of the possible; they 
learn that compromise is not dishonest but equitable. 
Most of the people do not take an active part in politics, 
and so cannot learn to make political compromises them- 
selves, but they can in time appreciate the need for 
their leaders’ doing so in their name. 


Socialism—any more than Wilson knew how to deal 
with the fundamental menace to liberalism, personified 
in Lenin. Two doctrines clashed blindly with each other 
and with the hidden facts of social life. 

The first great disaster—and the first great discovery 
revealed by this disaster—were soon to follow. Lenin’s 
attempts to replace commercial relations by the central 
direction of production and distribution resulted in a 
complete paralysis of economic life, Factories closed 
down, towns were depopulated, famine spread every- 
where. This event, hastily covered up under the name 
of War Communism, was the fundamental formative ex- 
perience of the Soviet regime. Though in 1930 Stalin went 
some way toward repeating the experience, the renewed 
industrial chaos quickly induced him to abandon it. 
By July 1931 he finally accepted commercial profitability 
as the proper control of economic life. At the same 
time he established monetary gain as the workers’ proper 
incentive. He decreed that wages must be so graded 
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as to assure a sufficient supply of workers on each 
level of qualification. 

Today the idea of Socialism which was taken for 
granted on the Continent in 1917 is almost forgotten; 
but it was still fiercely alive in 1931. A glance at the 
chapter on Planning Production for Community Con- 
sumption in the Webbs’ famous book on Soviet Russia 
will recall the vast hopes still directed at that time 
towards a scientifically planned, equalitarian productive 
system to replace the pursuit of commercial gain. It 
was no easy matter for the Soviet Government to uphold 
the claim of having achieved Socialism, when it was in 
fact manifestly abandoning all its most cherished ex- 
pectations; the whole emotional force of Communist 
propaganda had therefore to be thrown into the effort 
of upholding this fiction. What the Soviet regime had 
discovered was the possibility of running a system of 
public ownership on commercial lines. This system did 
not dissolve the “dreary cash nexus,” or eliminate 
“commodity fetishism,” or replace market relations by 
human cooperation; but it served to maintain the illusion 
of Socialism, while enhancing the power of the Govern- 
ment to impose this illusion, if necessary, by force. 
By 1952 the identification of State Capitalism with 
Socialism had been completely accepted, so much so 
that Stalin could deplore in mild remonstrance his 
followers’ belief that the “objective law of economics”— 
that is, the laws of the market—could be rendered invalid 


under Socialism. This was his callous epitaph on the 
dreams of 1917, 

It seems almost certain that if this outcome had been 
foreseen by Lenin and his followers, they would never 
have been impelled to set up a Communist government 
in Russia and to defend it mercilessly against all its 


rivals. Yet perhaps one day the delusions of these - 


Russian Columbuses, who so triumphantly landed on a 
wrong shore, will also be remembered with respect. For 
their experience has revealed something of immense im- 
portance, by exploring the utmost limits to which the 
direction of a modern technological system can be con- 
ducted as a deliberate collective enterprise. They found 
out how restricted is the range of deliberate cooperation 
that can be applied in running such a system and how 
little its scope can be enlarged by the total nationaliza- 
tion of industries, 

Admittedly, Western Socialists—our own less daring, 
but no less reluctant Columbuses—have since arrived at 
similar conclusions at incomparably lesser cost. 

But there is yet the story of another disaster to be 
recalled, equal in extent and in formative effect to the 
Russian Revolution itself. The new governments set up 
on Wilsonian principles after the First World War were 
weak; they could not collect taxes. Popular pressure 
forced them to print floods of money and inflation 
resulted. Even great financial experts, such as those 
who advised for some time the French Government, were 


The Scholar and Political Commitment 


By John Kenneth Galbraith 


In the area of social behavior, the most common- 
place of actions by the intellectual is to identify himself 
firmly with a normative faith. He describes himself as 
liberal or conservative, a Socialist, an exponent of 
laissez-faire, or a technocrat. Having made this identi- 
fication, he often considers the matter settled for life. 
Everyone has heard a poet, writer or even scientist 
proclaim, not without pride, that he has been a Socialist 
since he was a young man. And not much less rarely 
one hears a man of intelligence affirm that his father 
was a stalwart individualist and that his own sterling 
philosophy was inherited. All such speakers take it for 
granted that social phenomena will be interpreted and 
political conclusions will be formulated in accordance 
with the anciently acquired or inherited dogma. 

In recent times—perhaps the 1930s were a turning 
point in this respect—it has even been difficult to 
escape commitments to a social faith. Once the scien- 
tist, poet or artist found it fashionable to profess de- 
tachment and disinterest on political and social ques- 
tions. To do so now is either to confess social irresponsi- 
bility or to admit that one’s veins are filled with ice 
water rather than the warm blood of human under- 
standing and compassion. In both cases, there is more 


than a hint of moral cowardice. The latter charge is in- 
teresting. The intellectual who sternly insists on the un- 
trammeled rule of reason in science and on the open- 
minded pursuit of truth wherever it leads is often very 
critical of the moral fiber of whose who, on social or 
political questions, show a disposition to change their 
minds. The Socialist who discovers even isolated virtues 
in free enterprise is invariably regarded as a deserter, 
a betrayer of the cause, a man susceptible to Philistine 
blandishments and flattery. The intellectual who moves 
to the left is perhaps a little more reputable. He may 
on occasion get credit for being guided by his con- 
victions—it is a bit surprising that this should be re- 
garded as a supreme accolade in the light of our 
attitudes toward natural-science inquiry—but even this 
individual often acquires a reputation for being rather 
unstable, inconstant or untrustworthy. He will certainly 
not be as well regarded as the man who, having com- 
mitted himself to laissez-faire, Keynesian liberalism, 
Christian or secular socialism, or, perhaps, syndicalism, 
anarchism or nihilism, proudly proclaims that faith 
through life and indoctrinates his son, who, seizing the 
banner from his father’s dying hands, bravely toddles 
on. 
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satisfied with covering budget deficits by loans, not 
realizing that they, too, caused inflation. 

Then, instead of merely stopping inflation, govern- 
ments set their hearts on restoring their currency to its 
original value. This would have meant in some cases, 
for example in Hungary, a fifteen-fold increase in the 
value of the currency. Hungary had at the time a 
Minister of Finance of brilliant intellectual ability. He 
succeeded in doubling the value of the Hungarian cur- 
rency, but by this time he had completely stopped the 
grain exports on which the agricultural population de- 
pended for their livelihood and paralyzed most of the 
country’s industry. He got no further, for the shock 
deranged his mind. 

A few years later, the scene had changed to a state of 
widespread unemployment. In 1927 the League of Na- 
tions called a conference of leading economists in Geneva 
to advise public opinion on this question. One of its 
most distinguished members, Professor Gustav Cassel of 
Stockholm, spoke sharply of current popular fallacies 
on the functions of money. 

“The complaint,” he said, “that total purchasing power 
can ever be insufficient to buy the total product of society 
is in all circumstances mere nonsense. This fact belongs 
of course to the A B C of economic science and it may 
seem superfluous to repeat elementary truths in a 
memorandum dealing with contemporary economic 
problems.” 

The liberal theory of economic self-adjustment, in 
which most economists believed, explained unemployment 
by assuming that self-adjustment was hampered some- 
where. Accordingly, when a few years later a new wave 
of mass unemployment flooded Europe, all governments 
embarked on a policy of breaking the alleged rigidity 
of prices and wages. In Germany under Chancellor 
Briining, who was most effective in forcing down prices 
and wages, unemployment rose in two years from three 
million to six million. 

The opinions held in those days about the nature of 
mass unemployment have now been generally abandoned. 
and instead most people accept the Keynesian model, in 
which mass unemployment is shown to arise in conse- 
quence of a shortage in total effective purchasing power 
—an explanation closely resembling the popular view 
brushed aside by Cassel as obviously nonsensical in 
1927. Policies like those of Briining are now thought 
to cause unemployment rather than to cure it. Today, 
pelicies of monetary expansion would be adopted in- 
stead, such as those followed successfully by Hitler after 
his accession to power in 1933. 

Indeed, it seems extremely likely now that if such 
policies had been applied by all the leading industrial 
nations during the slump of 1930-33, Hitler would not 
have risen to power and Communism would not have 
gained millions of followers the world over; the Second 
World War might have been avoided and Europe spared. 
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The economic disasters resulting from a misconception 
of the monetary mechanism have led to the discoveries 
which today underlie our new, reasonably effective pol- 
icies for avoiding inflation and maintaining full em- 
ployment. A decade of full employment has greatly in- 
creased the wealth of capitalist countries and has been 
the principal factor in restoring their self-confidence. It 
has also gone a long way toward disarming the accusa- 
tion of slackness and instability leveled against capital- 
ism by its Marxist critics. Russia’s new respect for the 
West is to a great extent an expression of this totally 
new situation. 

But again our Columbuses are desperately reluctant to 
admit that they have discovered a new world. Try to 
congratulate the Treasury in Washington on their wis- 
dom in maintaining a substantial budget deficit during 
the past two financial years and thus securing full em- 
ployment in the United States! The chief opposition to 
budgetary cures of unemployment has come precisely 
from industrialists who—one might have thought— 
should most loudly acclaim the new policies which 
promise to deliver them from the menace of another 
economic collapse, from which the system of private 
enterprise could probably not recover. It would be 
natural for capitalists to exaggerate rather than minimize 
the prospects of these policies, as a counterblast to the 
Marxist prophecy of the inevitable doom of capitalism in 
a final bout of over-production. One might expect, for 
example, that the Voice of America would be made to 
repeat daily the most extreme claims of the Keynesian 
cures of depression. But no, the Voice never mentions 
Keynes, and his beneficent medicines are swallowed in 
silence. 

History is commonly explained—and readily excused 
—today by the necessities of economic progress. Yet 
ours has been a history of economic illusions pursted at 
the cost of wholesale political and economic devastation. 
Our fathers have sown the wind of political ideologies, 
and we have spent our lifetime reaping the harvest of 
political storms. This grim harvest was rich in knowledge 
and has placed us intellectually well above those who 
started the enterprise of progress two centuries ago. But 
we have had our fill of strenuous discoveries; may we 
hope that we have done with them for a while? I think 
so. It is true that the lately arrived multi-racial societies 
present new, menacing problems, But for the type of 
civilization in which our modern ideologies of progress 
first originated, their scope has been fully tested; the 
orb of their aspirations has been circumnavigated. 

In this sense we are back again in the position whence 
this emotional cycle started; back in the mood of a 
Voltaire, the mood of a Gibbon. Like those great ration- 
alists, we look back today sardonically on an age devas- 
tated by the strife of zealots and lodk forward soberly 
to a more enlightened future. We find kinship with the 
thinkers of the Enlightenment, even as they found kin- 
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ship with pre-Christian antiquity, untouched by religious 
wars, 

There is indeed an important school of thought which 
advocates a return to the humane skepticism of the 
18th century. But it seems to me that the ration- 
alism of the past was sustained against the disruptive 
effects of its internal contradictions by an innocence of 
mind which we have irretrievably lost. The persistent 
exercise of our critical faculties has caused at innumer- 
able points a change from an idealistic to a materialistic 
position. The shift from the Wilsons to the Lenins, from 
the Churchills to the Hitlers, or—more comprehensively 
—from the Girondins to the Stalinists, had been a shift 
toward a more far-reaching exercise of doubt. Skepti- 
cism has fulfilled itself in the nihilism which produced 
the materialist illusions and the materialist fanatics of 
our age. This is yet another discovery revealed by our 
political disasters; the orb of skepticism has also been 
circumnavigated. 

This perspective presents us with grave problems. If 


we can no longer safely combine moral idealism with 
skepticism, the whole theory of political liberalism is 
thrown into the melting pot. But only its theory; for 
liberalism itself is once more established on firm grounds 
today—on the grounds of our own experience. The most 
important discovery of our age is precisely this: We 
know liberty. We again know with certainty freedom 
from servitude. No theoretical difficulty in the formula- 
tion of freedom can now shake our belief in the reality 
and value of freedom. 

Thus, despite our loss of innocence, we may find our- 
selves approaching surprisingly close to the position of 
18th-century rationalism. The interpretation of our 
recent history which I have just sketched out is certainly 
akin to the rationalist conception of history. Rationalists 
were prone to explain, as I did, the occurrence of historic 
disasters as the outcome of human passions inflamed by 
delusions, and to rely, as I tend to do myself, on the 
sobering effect of experience and reflection to arrest the 
course of such disasters. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


PTON SINCLAIR is 78 years old. 

In 1938, before Lanny Budd 
was born, a statistician calculated 
that 59 books of his had been pub- 
lished in 47 languages and in 30 
countries. He has spoken and written 
for so many reforms that one would 
expect him to be a bold, blustery, as- 
sertive sort of chap. On the contrary, 
I think of him as a rather shy, re- 
served fellow. 

But when it comes to saving the 
world through words, what a man! 
When I think of all books of his I 
have read, I feel thankful my eyes are 
still in good condition. And now here 
is another one, The Cup of Fury 
(Channel Press, 190 pp., $3). In it, 
the author sets out with youthful 
optimism and enterprise to save man- 
kind from the demon rum. And I 
must confess that, though I have an 
ingrained prejudice against this sort 
of reform effort. I read every para- 
graph with interest. Though the vol- 
ume is written in Upton’s usual 
wholesome, free-and-easy style, it is 
really a chamber of horrors. 

I don’t mean that the author has 
any sins of his own to confess. Only 
once, when half frozen in the Cana- 
dian woods, did he take a drink of 
whiskey, and he confesses rather re- 
luctantly even this medicinal use of 
the liquid enemy. He gives serious 
advice to his readers on how to man- 
age at dinners and cocktail parties. 
You are to go about looking as gay as 
possible with some deceptive soft bev- 
erage in your glass. 

The non-alcoholic bent of the au- 
thor’s life dates from the years when, 
as a slender and pious youth, he went 
from saloon to saloon looking for 
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By William E. Bohn 


Grappling with 
The Demon Rum 


his father. We have here, I suppose, 
a typical case of action and reaction. 
I noticed carly in life that the chil- 
dren of drunkards often turn out to 
be violent teetotalers and the progeny 
of prohibitionists often take to drink. 

But the book is about 27 of Up- 
ton’s friends who went reeling down 
the road to fame and destruction. 
Most of these were literary men— 
headed by Jack London. Some were 
actors, dancers or artists in other 
fields. All were brilliant, America’s 
best. An astonishing number drank 
themselves into despair and then 
committed suicide—or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that they failed 
to drink their way out of despair and 
consequently ended it all. We have 
imparted to us the piquant informa- 
tion that John Barrymore consumed 
640 barrels of hard liquor in 40 
years. The implication, of course, is 
that if these brilliant artists had not 
found liquor available, or if they 
had somehow been steered away from 
it, the tragedies would not have 
occurred, 

Sometimes, friend Upton shows 
signs of seeing further into the prob- 
lem which he is facing. He refers to 
Dr. Erich Fromm, who wonders 
whether alcoholism and suicide may 
both be “pathological ways of escape 
from boredom.” This supposition 
opens a wide field for speculation. 
Teetotalism seems not to solve any 
problems. If it did, the Mohamme- 
dans should be riding high. And 
many will recall that Hitler and no 
end of other unpleasant characters 
have been strict non-alcoholics. Al- 
coholism may be a result rather than 


a cause. 


But there is one point on which I 
can give my friend enthusiastic sup- 
port. He gives a rapid and favorable 
account of the origin and work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Here he is 
on solid ground. I know from obser- 
vation how they work. Their methods 
are sound and practical. They really 
save drunks and keep them saved. 
If this book wins support for them, 
that will be to the good. 

But this is not the author’s main 
interest. He is fired by the zeal of 
the old temperance reformer. At the 
very end, he urges his reader to 
say no to “the false stimulation and 
the fake security, the humbug happi- 
ness and the counterfeit strength of 
liquor.” It is the old Uptonian, uto- 
pian call. Come on, let’s save the 
world. Never a doubt about whether 
his facts are straight or his theory 
will work. 

I had got this far with my column 
and was wondering whether to report 
on the famous debate between Upton 
and Henry C. Mencken: Upton tried 
to make Mencken a Socialist, and 
Mencken tried to turn Upton into a 
drunkard. Before I had made up my 
mind, along came a gay old friend 
of mine with a gay old book, A Col- 
lection of Verses by Persons of Qual- 
ity in Praise of Drinking. “After 
what you have been reading,” said 
he, “you need this to restore your 
balance. The mere names on this list 
of writers form a perfect answer to 
this prohibitionists’ argument.” 

In fact, the poets who sang the 
praise of wine and rum and the 
tempting mixtures devised in the tav- 
erns of the world turned out to be a 
distinguished lot. There were some 
thirty or forty of them, starting with 
Ben Jonson and Sam Johnson and 
coming on down to John Masefield. 
Along the way, I was charmed and 
cheered by poems authored by 
Thackeray, Blake, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Henley, Browning, Byron, Scott and 
many another. Holmes and Longfel- 
low, two of our most respectable 
Americans, were included. It is a 
distinguished list—and I don’t be- 
lieve one of them committed suicide. 
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Leaders of 75 U.S. organizations at Washington parley 
press for expanded economic-aid program abroad 


GRASS ROOTS 
BACK POINT FOUR 


By David C. Williams 


Wasuincton, D.C. 
- VERYONE agrees that the new look 
in Soviet foreign policy calls for 
a fresh and imaginative effort on the 
part of the United States and the 
other free nations in the field of tech- 
nical and economic aid to the peoples 
of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world—but both the Administration 
and Congress seem to be marking 
time. 

After nerving itself up to ask Con- 
gress for unprecedented, but neces- 
sary, long-term commitments, the 
Administration seems to have lost 
heart and to be backing away from 
its own proposals. There are officials 
fairly high up in the bureaucracy 
who fully appreciate the needs and 
the opportunities, but they are frus- 
trated by the “too little, too late” bloc 
headed by Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey and Under Secre- 
tary of State Herbert Hoover Jr. 

The Republicans in Congress are 
awaiting stronger leadership from the 
White House before they will swal- 
low a program to which most of 
them, at heart, are unsympathetic. 
The malaise among the Democrats is 
more disheartening, and goes be- 
yond the special problem which Sena- 
tor George faces in competing with 
Herman Talmadge for the favor of 
the “wool-hats” in rural Georgia. 
The attitude seems to be: “It’s the 
Administration’s program—let them 
carry the ball.” Forgotten is the fact 
that the “Point Four” idea—launched 
by President Truman in his 1949 
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Inaugural Address—is Democratic in 
its origin. 

It was to blow some fresh winds 
of public opinion into the drooping 
sails of “Point Four” that 200 leaders 
of 75 national organizations gathered 
this month in Washington for the 
“Forward Look” Conference on Tech- 
nical and Economic Development. 
Sponsors of the Conference were 
some 30 business. farm, labor, educa- 
tional, religious, cooperative and 
civic organizations which have taken 
a continuing interest in overseas aid, 
ranging from Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action to the World Federal- 
ists, and including such grass-roots 
organizations as the National Farm- 
ers Union, the Cooperative League, 
and important trade unions. 

Francis Wilcox, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Joseph Stokes, Act- 
ing Deputy Director for Technical 
Services in the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, opened the 
conference as spokesmen for the 
Government. Other principal speakers 
were Ambassador G. L. Mehta of 
India, J. D. Zellerbach, Chairman of 
the Board of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, and James B. 
Carey, President of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers. Both 
sides of Congress were represented, 
with Senator Ralph Flanders (R.-Vt.) 
and Congressman A. S. J. Carnahan 
(D.-Mo.) speaking and some two 
dozen Congressmen of both parties 
on hand. 

The Conference was not intended 


to and did not “resolute.” but some 
significant areas of agreement emerged 
from the day-long discussions: 

1. Technical and economic aid is 
and must be a long-term commitment 
for American foreign policy. Help- 
ing other countries to help themselves 
into the 20th century is not a task 
that, like the reconstruction of war- 
mvaged Europe, can be wrapped up 
in a five-year package. Moreover, 
the tendency of Congress to treat 
overseas aid on a year-by-year basis 
frustrates the sort of long-range plan- 
ning that is needed. 

2. As technical aid lays the ground- 
work for economic growth, substan- 
tial economic aid, in the form of both 
loans and grants, becomes increas- 
ingly the dominant need. To give 
other countries nothing but “know- 
how” is, as one official has expressed 
it, “like setting a table and offering 
nothing to eat.” 

3. The increased need for eco- 
nomic aid means that targets must be 
set more in proportion to American 
capacities. Walter Reuther has sug- 
gested an annual commitment of 2 
per cent of American national income 
—$8 billion at our present $400 bil- 
lion a year. Robert R. Nathan, eco- 
nomic consultant to the Government 
of Burma, said that “total loans from 
the United States, if limited only by 
what can be used effectively, would 
not come to more than $3 billion a 
year within the next three or four 
years.” Zellerbach, speaking for the 
CED, said that “the United States 
should increase its annual invest- 
ment in the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries. The free 
countries of Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East and Latin America could prob- 
ably use effectively between half a 
billion and $1.5 billion more in for- 
eign development capital than they 
are now getting.” 

4. It was felt that, unless a more 
massive effort is made, the gap be- 
tween the developed and underdevel- 
oped areas of the world will tend to 
grow wider, with all the menacing 
political consequences that may en- 
tail. Unless equalizing measures are 
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taken, new developments on the in- 
dustrial horizon—automation and the 
application of atomic energy—will 
benefit mainly those countries which 
already have the capacity to put them 
to full use, rather than the have-not 
nations. 

5. It was generally felt that more 
American aid should be channeled 
through the United Nations. Some 
idealists maintain that all of it should 
be, but the majority feel that direct 
American aid in very substantial 
quantity must continue for the fore- 
seeable future. At the same time. how- 
ever, the proportion going through 
the United Nations should be in- 
creased. David Owen, Executive 
Chairman of the UN Technical As- 
sistance Board, said that its opera- 
tions could be tripled within the next 
five years if funds were available. 
And there was a strong demand that 
American spokesmen cease blocking 
the establishment of the Special UN 
Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED), which would for the 
first time put the UN in the economic- 
aid field on a substantial scale. 

6. Coupled with a desire for more 
emphasis on the UN was a strong 
feeling that our aid program has suf- 
fered from too great an emphasis 
upon its military aspects. Economic 
aid was first disguised as “defense 
support” in the closing period of the 
Truman Administration in order to 
get it more readily through Congress 
—but. whatever the domestic politi- 
cal advantages of the label, it has had 
most unfortunate repercussions inter- 
nationally. All the delegates to the 
conference, except a small pacifist 
minority, agreed that military aid 
was essential, but felt that its place 
in U.S. programs and _ publicity 
should be less disproportionate to 
economic aid. 

7. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems in foreign economic relations— 
and one of the most urgent—is how 
to use our burdensome agricultural 
surpluses so that they can help other 
countries, rather than to “dump” 
them in such a way that they depress 
world markets, bankrupt producers 
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in friendly countries, and cause more 
resentment than gratitude. Robert R. 
Nathan suggested three principles 
upon which a surplus disposition pro- 
gram might be built: 

© We must make certain that our 
surpluses will be used for increased 
consumption rather than to displace 
other sources of supply. 

© Our programs must be designed 
to cover a period of years, since other 
governments find it difficult to permit 
increased consumption for a few 
months or a year, then be compelled 
to cut down again. 

¢ Programs for each surplus prod- 
uct should be negotiated in the pres- 
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ence of and with participation by the 
other countries which are competi- 
tive sources of supply. 

The problem, Nathan said, is not 
simple, however politically urgent it 
is to solve it. Many of the same de- 
vices being used and suggested here 
—school luncheon programs, food 
stamps for low-income urban groups, 
etc.—could be used abroad. 

8. Finally, there was agreement 
that the people-to-people aspect of in- 
ternational cooperation must always 
remain strong. Governments come 
and go, and their relations with each 
other are inevitably on a basis gov- 
erned by protocol. But the sort of 
voluntary programs which CARE 


and many church and lay groups are 
carrying on establish bonds of sym- 
pathy which reach beyond the gov- 
ernments to the peoples of other 
countries—and may for that reason 
be more enduring. (In this respect, it 
was particularly unfortunate that the 
President’s subsequent veto of the 
farm bill had the consequence of kill- 
ing for the time being a $60-million 
appropriation to pay the freight on 
surplus foods which a number of 
American voluntary organizations 
are distributing abroad.) 

So ran the areas of agreement— 
but they, perhaps, amounted to 
preachments to the already converted. 
Task No. 1 of the 75 organizations 
represented is to transmit the facts 
to their local groups and chapters 
throughout the country—the facts 
from which action, in the form of 
letters to and visits with Senators 
and Congressmen, can develop. This 
will provide the answer to the ques- 
tions which many politicians basi- 
cally sympathetic to the overseas co- 
operation program have been asking: 
“Where are the votes? Who cares suf- 
ficiently about this?” 

It will, incidentally, be a demo- 
cratic answer to the belated but 
strong Soviet enterprise in this field, 
a topic which pervaded all the dis- 
cussions at the conference. Democra- 
cies cannot move as quickly, as de- 
cisively—or for that matter, as cyni- 
cally—as totalitarian dictatorships. 
But they can move—particularly when 
the many voluntary organizations 
which are the lifeblood of modern 
American democracy get under way. 

It is a tribute to the success of 
President Truman’s germinal idea 
that the Soviet Union has been driven 
to imitate it, and to substitute tech- 
nicians for truncheons. It has chosen 
a field of competition on which the 
United States and the other free na- 
tions have overwhelming advantages 
—if they can only muster them for 
action on a large scale. This, indeed, 
was the “Forward Look” which was 
the theme of the whole conference, 
and the will is not lacking to give it 
effect. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Poet for Our Day 


Emily Dickinson. 
By Thomas H. Johnson. 
Harvard. 276 pp. $4.50. 


Not tone aco Emily Dickinson 
was virtually unknown, even to spe- 
cialists in American literature. V. L. 
Parrington in Main Currents in 
American Thought does not mention 
her name, even though the first book 
of her poetry had been published 
more than 35 years before Parring- 
ton’s work on American literature. 

Emily Dickinson, although she 
lived in the 19th century, is in a 
special sense of the word a “contem- 
porary” poet. Her reputation was es- 
tablished more recently than that of 
T. E. Eliot, who has been a poet to 
be reckoned with since World War I. 
Her voice, long ignored, speaks to 
our times with a singular authority, 
and in the thirty years that she has 
been a part of our living culture she 
has been the subject of at least a 
dozen biographical studies, three 
plays, and the Martha Graham-Hunter 
Johnson ballet “Letter to the World.” 

Thomas H. Johnson’s Emily Dick- 
inson is the latest attempt to explain 
this puzzling poet who secreted her- 
self in her room and, unsuspected 
even by her friends, produced hun- 
dreds of the finest poems written in 
19th-century America. Johnson has 
already established himself as a pre- 
eminent authority on Emily Dickin- 
son by his monumental Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, a remarkable edi- 
tion in which, for the first time, the 
complete text with all known vari- 
ants was published of the nearly 
2,000 poems. Moreover, Johnson re- 
stored the authentic rugged, experi- 
mental lines which had been 
smoothed and conventionalized by 
previous Dickinson editors. 

Johnson’s biography is such a 


Reviewed by John A. Sessions 


Assistant Director, 
ILGWU Training Institute 


work as one might expect from so 
painstaking an editor. The book is 
solid, authoritative and—cautious. 
Sensational explanations of Emily 
Dickinson’s behavior that have 
characterized several recent biogra- 
phies are altogether ignored by 
Johnson. There is, in fact, nothing 
sensational in this biography. It is 
definitive in the sense that it ignores 
what cannot be precisely defined. It 
is unlikely that this book will stir up 
any controversy such as, for example, 
follows in the wake of nearly every 
new article by Leslie Fiedler. Fiedler 
plays the long shots; Johnson plays 
the safe ones. Reading along, one has 
the uneasy feeling that Johnson will 
never make any mistakes, but neither 
will he ever say anything very bril- 
liant. 

Johnson discusses Emily Dickinson 
in the context of New England Puri- 
tanism and transcendentalism. The 
tradition in which he places her is 
that of Jonathan Edwards, Cotton 
Mather, Thoreau and Emerson. He 
compares her to Walt Whitman, to 
Edgar Allen Poe, and to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Granted he is usually 
pointing out differences rather than 
similarities, it might still be ques- 
tioned whether the comparisons are 
pointed in the first place, whether 
they do not reflect the unhappy box- 
ing-off of American literature into a 
special compartment in the univer- 
sities. 

For the one 19th-century writer 
who is closest to Emily Dickinson— 
and his name is not mentioned in this 
book—is Gerard Manley Hopkins, a 
poet who was not a Puritan, not a 
transcendentalist, and not an Ameri- 


can. Hopkins and Emily Dickinson 
both wrote in the last half of the 19th 
century and both deliberately with- 
held their poetry from publication. 
Both poets were virtually ignored 
when their work first appeared and 
both had to wait until the 1930s for 
real recognition. Both turned away 
from society, Hopkins to enter reli- 
gious orders, Emily Dickinson to live 
as a virtual hermit in her home in 
Amherst, Massachusetts. Both poets 
extended the range of poetic idiom 
and syntax to such an extent that they 
seem scarcely a part of the 19th cen- 
tury. Hopkins had little in common 
with the sweet singing Tennyson, and 
Emily Dickinson had as little in com- 
mon with the easy, sentimental mys- 
ticism of Emerson. 

The most illuminating parts of this 
book are those in which Johnson 
considers the individual poems, but 
even here he has an infuriating com- 
pulsion to remain on the safe side. 
Take, for example, his discussion of 
“My Cricket.” 

The poem begins with a descrip- 
tion of the cricket’s chirping in the 
late summer: 


“Further in Summer than the 
Birds 
Pathetic from the Grass 
A minor Nation celebrates 
Its unobtrusive Mass.” 


The poet then proceeds to explore 
the implications and overtones of 
this natural phenomenon: 


“No Ordinance be seen 
So Gradual the Grace 
A pensive Custom it becomes 
Enlarging Loneliness. 


“Antiquest felt at Noon 
When August burning low 
Arise this spectral Canticle 
Repose to typify 


“Remit as yet no Grace 
No Furrow on the Glow 
Yet a Druidic Difference 


Enhances Nature now.” 


Of this poem, Johnson says, quite 
properly: 
“The cricket songs remind us of, 
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indeed they typify, the repose that 
Nature will take in her long winter 
sleep. Yet August is still at full, and 
glancing about we see no sign that 
the season is changing. No furrow yet 
crosses the glow of summer. Yet by 
an occult signal . . . we are warned 
that summer is passing. Thus our en- 
joyment of nature at the full is en- 
larged.” 

Then Johnson proceeds to say 
some illuminating things about the 
rhyme and meter of the poem. With 
none of this can anyone quarrel. But 
one does have a right to expect a 


critic to come to grips with the 
imagery of the poem. Instead John- 
son avoids gne of the most interest- 
ing questions raised in this poem: 
Why does a New England lady 
schooled in Puritanism tell us so 
plainly that crickets chirping the 
news of summer’s end are Catholics? 
These crickets would have shocked 
any good New England Churchman 
with their masses, their canticles, 
and their ordinances. And why, if the 
crickets are Catholics, is the percep- 
tion derived by the poet from their 
celebration of the mass a “Druidic 


Difference,” that is, a difference 
which is not Christian at all? This 
question is central to the poem, but 
Johnson does not even consider it. 

Johnson has done a thorough job 
of marshaling the verifiable facts 
about Emily Dickinson. But, as he 
himself suggests, it is doubtful if his 
will be the last word. Future biogra- 
phers and critics will wish to probe 
deeper into the complex mind of 
Emily Dickinson. Thomas Johnson 
has, at least, provided them with a 
solid body of facts from which to 
work, 


Russia from Hell to Purgatory 


The Changing World of Soviet Russia. 
By David J. Dallin, 
Yale. 422 pp. $5.00. 


THERE Is a happy inspiration in 
the title of this highly valuable 
guide to the history and development 
of the Soviet Union. It has become 
clear since the 20th Party Congress, 
which marked the demolition of the 
Stalin myth, that the Soviet regime 
is experiencing change, the propor- 
tions and final outcome of which are 
not yet clear. 

Many factors may be sensed or 
guessed behind the downgrading of 
Stalin and the posthumous rehabili- 
tation of some of the victims of his 
terrorist purges. A scapegoat is use- 
ful, for both domestic and foreign 
considerations. Jt is indeed ironical 
retribution that Stalin, a past master 
at casting his victims in the role of 
scapegoats, accusing them of com- 
mitting crimes which he himself had 
committed or had in contemplation, 
is now being held up as the excuse 
for all atrocities at home and abroad 
with which the Soviet regime is 
identified. 

There may be overtones of a 
Soviet Thermidor in the tearing 
down of the Stalin ikon. Stalin gave 
the members of the new ruling class 
that has emerged in Russia all sorts 
of material incentives. But his capri- 
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cious and savage purges gave them 
no sense of security. The criticisms 
which are being directed against his 
memory, by men who never spoke of 
him except in accents of servile 
adulation during his life, may be 
designed in part to give the new 
Soviet bourgeoisie—the top-flight 
Party bureaucrats, military officers, 
industrial managers, engineers, in- 
ventors, court writers and artists— 
some assurance that they will not be 
transferred from their comfortable 
living conditions, to some polar waste 
at the whim of a tyrant. 

In a more distant future, one may 
even catch the faint roll of the drums 
of a Russian Brumaire. The Soviet 
Army leadership has been less as- 
sociated with Stalin’s crimes than 
any other politically powerful group. 
The steady rise in political power 
and prestige of Marshal Zhukov is 
something to watch, 

Whatever may happen, the ice-cap 
of Stalin’s Asiatic personal despotism 
is breaking up. Not so much can 
now be taken for granted about 
Soviet developments. There is a 
manifest need for a citizens’ guide 
to the tortuous intricacies of Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy. 


No one has better credentials for 
writing such a guidebook than David 
J. Dallin. He has studied Soviet de- 
velopments with unsurpassed dili- 
gence and insight. He has illumi- 
nated one aspect of Soviet life after 
another in a small shelf of books. 
And his work is a striking refutation 
of the idea that a political exile is 
embittered and unreliable. Because 
he has always sought objective truth, 
because he is tireless in seeking to 
verify the smallest detail of Soviet 
administrative method, because he 
never exaggerates in weighing the 
strength and durability of the regime, 
his published works rest on very 
solid ground, 

The present book is an expansion 
and a continuation of an earlier 
work, The Real Soviet Russia, first 
published in 1944, There is little if 
anything to retract or alter in the 
judgments and estimates of the orig- 
inal work. Here Dallin carries the 
story as far as the year 1955. 

Typical of his meticulous fairness 
is his description of the physical im- 
provement in the Soviet slave-labor 
camps which set in about 1947-48 
and was brought somewhat further 
after Stalin’s death, It is an improve- 
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ment only from hell to purgatory; 
the essential abomination, the res- 
toration of human slavery, remains. 
But gross physical maltreatment of 
prisoners, brutal beatings and down- 
right starvation have become less 
common. Dallin attributes this to 
two causes. 

First, Soviet losses in the war were 
so tremendous that manpower be- 
came an asset to be conserved, not 
wasted. Second, the indefatigable 
agitation against Soviet slave labor 
carried on by individuals like Dallin 
himself, Boris Nicolaevsky, Toni 
Sender and many others, and by or- 
ganizations like the AFL-CIO and 
the Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
made some cracks in the Iron Cur- 
tain, Contemptuous as they are of 
considerations of right, decency and 
humanity, the Soviet leaders have 
found it advisable to make some re- 
treats from the stark, hideous bru- 
tality described by concentration- 
camp inmates in the Thirties and 
early Forties. 

Dallin sees two new weapons in 
Khrushchev’s arsenal: the attempt to 
woo the “uncommitted,” newly eman- 
cipated states in Asia, and a willing- 


ness to compete with the United 
States in offering economic aid. He 
makes the point that this effort, com- 
bined with the stresses and strains 
of sustaining the huge empire which 
has been built up outside the Soviet 
frontiers, “saps Russia’s blood and 
paralyzes all its national functions.” 
Although Dallin is skeptical about 
analogies between the French and 
Russian Revolutions, his thoughtful 
analysis of present-day Soviet moods 
suggests some similarity to the 
Thermidorean period, when the ex- 
treme Jacobin terrorists had been 
overthrown without any restoration 
of the monarchical regime. Such 
terms as “social revolution” and 
“world revolution” have disappeared, 
and “proletariat” and “proletarian” 
are “almost entirely out of use.” 
As Dallin interprets the situation, 
a new social order, with a clearly 
defined class hierarchy, has emerged 
in the Soviet Union. It is different 
beth from the Tsarist social order 
and from the utopian egalitarian 
society of which Lenin and the old 
Bolsheviks dreamed, and in the name 
of which they tried to justify the 
cruelty and oppression of civil war 
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and dictatorship. Like most thought- 
ful students of Russia, Dallin is cau- 
tious in voicing specific predictions, 
On one point, however, he expresses 
conviction. There will be no spec- 
tacular fall of the Soviet regime, al- 
though some of its characteristics 
during the first revolutionary years 
and during Stalin’s dictatorship may 
gradually fade away: 

“For understanding the changing 
world of Soviet Russia, it is essential 
to realize that the Soviet era of 
Russian history cannot end in an up- 
heaval of the type of the November 
Revolution. The idea that a new 
social revolution is in the making, 
in which not only the political power 
but the ruling stratum as well will 
go down, must be abandoned.” 

This is because almost four dec- 
ades of totalitarian rule have blurred 
in the people’s minds the positive 
outlines of an alternative system. 
This is not to say that the Soviet 
peoples “hug their chains,” in the 
unhappy phrase of Stewart Alsop, 
or feel the kind of basic contentment 
with their government that one would 


. find in a free country like Switzer- 


land or Sweden. As Dallin points 
out, hardly a family has not exper- 
ienced some casualty in the continu- 
ous war which the Soviet rulers have 
waged against their own subjects. 

But there is no potential leader- 
ship, no organization, no_ political 
group, even in embryonic form, that 
could set up a radically different 
system. Malenkov succeeded Stalin; 
Khrushchev ousted Malenkov; Khru- 
shchev himself may go down with 
some turn of the political wheel in 
the Kremlin. But the character of 
the gray mass of Soviet citizens and 
of the ruling bureaucracy, which is 
passive and sets survival as a prime 
value, has been pretty well formed 
and is not likely to change, regard- 
less of shifts in power at the top. 
As Dallin says, and this is worth 
remembering at a time when there 
is a tendency to overrate Soviet edu- 
cational achievement: 

“The mass of Soviet students and 
teachers are still on a lower level 
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generally than their pre-RKevolution- 
ary predecessors. Often they remain 
half-educated all their lives. We 
meet this semi- intelligentsia as 
writers on Soviet newspapers and 
magazines; they come to the West 


as diplomats and delegates, often 
surprising their colleagues from 


other parts of the world by their - 


mediocrity.” 
This book is such a superb all- 
around analysis and exposition of 


the Soviet scene that it should be 
compulsory reading in every course 
of Soviet studies in this country, and 
for every individual interested in 
what has happened and is likely to 
happen in the Soviet Union. 


Life Among the Totalitarians 


Dictators Face to Face. 
By Dino Alfieri. 
New York Univ. 307 pp. $4.95. 


THE RISE of modern totalitarians 
has contributed greatly to the decline 
of traditional diplomacy and to the 
disappearance of great diplomats. 
The totalitarians’ rejection of long- 
established patterns of negotiation 
and their contempt for accepted dip- 
lomatic forms characterized from the 
very beginning both the Soviet and 
the Nazi operations in the interna- 
tional arena. 

One can hardly conceive of a less 
diplomatic spectacle than that of the 
Soviet peace delegation which ar- 
rived in Brest-Litovsk in 1918. It was 
greeted by long lines of stiff-necked 
Imperial Prussian officials and offi- 
cers waiting on the platform. As soon 


‘as the Soviet delegation detrained, 


Radek, one of the delegates, broke 
loose from the official greeters and 
energetically distributed revolution- 
ary tracts among the amazed on- 
lookers. In a similarly symbolic ges- 
ture of defiance to established tradi- 
tion, Herr von Ribbentrop, the Nazi 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, greeted the English monarch 
when presenting his credentials with 
a resounding “Heil Hitler!” 

The memoirs of the Italian Am- 
bassador to Berlin during the war 
years merely confirm this impres- 
sion. They testify to the lack of im- 
portance which both Axis capitals 
attached to their embassies, and Mus- 
solini’s envoy in Berlin emerges from 
his own memoirs as a frustrated and 
unimportant observer of events and 
decisions so crucial to subsequent 
European history. His book, for in- 
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stance, provides no information even 
about such matters as the back- 
ground of the Italian attack on 
Greece and the Berlin reaction to it, 
or the ticklish problem of the con- 
flict of interest between the Germans 
and Italians in Croatia in 1941. 

Indeed, the most striking thing 
about Alfieri’s account is how little 
Rome relied on him, how much the 
Nazis and particularly Ribbentrop 
ignored him, and how generally in- 
different he was to all of this. 
Throughout his tenure of office, 
1940-44, he failed to receive any ex- 
tensive instructions from Rome on 
his dealings with the Germans. He 
was usually dismissed with a wave of 
the hand by Mussolini or Ciano, and 
while in Berlin he preoccupied him- 
self with the problems of the Italian 
workers in German industry or with 
occasional gossip of dubious validity. 
(For example, Alfieri recounts that 
Himmler sent the SS all over Berlin 
to collect pictures showing Himmler 
in spectacles and replaced them with 
more flattering ones.) His German 
allies treated him with thinly veiled 
contempt, and on one occasion, when 
Alfieri was determined to visit Ital- 
ians in Cologne after a heavy Allied 
raid, German police in Westphalia 
forced him to return to Berlin. On 
another occasion, Ribbentrop read 
him the texts of Alfieri’s own coded 
messages to Rome. 

Dictators Face to Face does offer, 
however, some interesting insights 
into Nazi-Fascist relations. From the 
book one draws the impression of a 


tremendous feeling of inferiority on 
the part of the Italians, smarting 
under their defeats, envious of the 
Germans and yet anxious for their 
share of the spoils. Indeed, two pic- 
tures of meetings between the dicta- 
tors reflect this in particularly sharp 
focus: one, when Mussolini came to 
beg Hitler for aid under the impact 
of Greek victories in the winter of 
1941, and the second when Hitler 
openly upbraided Mussolini in front 
of his staff following the Italian routs 
in Sicily in 1943. In their relations 
with the Italian Embassy in Berlin, 
the Nazis’ policy seemed to be one 
of calculated pinpricks, evasion of 
Italian requests, and often outright 
refusals. 

In his memoirs, Alfieri emphasizes 
Italian preoccupation with a just 
peace for Europe. On a number of 
occasions, he urged his superiors in 
Rome to press Berlin in favor of a 
negotiated peace. His arguments fell 
on deaf ears, however, until about 
the year 1943, and he himself ad- 
vanced them directly to Mussolini 
only in that year. Alfieri himself 
emerges from his memoirs as a well- 
meaning public servant, who was de- 
voted to the Fascist cause, somewhat 
immodestly convinced of his own 


good judgment, and blindly hopeful 


that Mussolini’s genius would save 


Italy. It seems clear that one reason 
why Italian Fascism never became 
as efficient as German Nazism—or as 
vicious—is that it had to rely in po- 
sitions of responsibility on men like 
the author of Dictators Face to Face. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


Waiting for Godot. By Samuel Beckett. 
Presented by Michael Myerberg. At the 
Golden Theater. 


with so elaborate a ballyhoo as 
Waiting for Godot. The play drew an 
enthusiastic, if special, audience in 
Paris and London. In printed form, 
it won a full page in the London 
Times Literary Supplement, learnedly 
pointing out its Christian allegory. A 
correspondent described it as sheer 
existentialism. Withdrawn in Miami 
before “Philistine” howls, it came to 
New York pleading for 70,000 intel- 
lectuals. Our exuberant contemporary 
the Nation called its author “an in- 
ternational figure like Lollobrigida 
or Khrushchev’—which is wrong 
insofar as these two are dramatic 
personalities. 

Samuel Beckett was born in Dublin 
and emigrated to Paris; he was 
James Joyce’s secretary. He wrote 
this play in French, then translated 
it. To my perhaps myopic eyes, it 
patted together 
from crumbs of James Joyce and 
sips of Gertrude Stein. As the verbal 
finger-painting of a child, it might 
have psychological interest; as the 
work of an adult, it is nearer the 
realm of psychopathology. 

There is no difficulty in discerning 
the “meaning” of the play. The two 
tramps (Gogo and Didi) say they 
are all mankind. One identifies him- 
self as “Adam”; the other, though 
male, bears aspects of Eve. The 
“Godot” they await is to save them 
from this barren existence; he is 
presumably God. (If, as some sug- 
gest, he is merely Death, they would 


F. PLAYS have come upon us 


seems formlessly 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Stop Waiting for 
‘Waiting for Godot’ 


probably not so often speak of hang- 
ing themselves. ) 

While these tramps droop before 
salvation, on two dreary and repeti- 
tious afternoons, a capitalist “potso” 
(Pozzo) and his chained slave pass 
by. On the second visit, the capitalist 
is blind; who can point proper direc- 
tion in the world? 

And, while waiting for Godot, the 
tramps hunt for ways to pass the 
time. Save for stray bits of obvious 
social philosophy, the diversions 
they suggest are name-calling and 
quarreling. At one point, Didi 
catches at his stomach and runs off 
stage as though to vomit or void; 
Gogo calls Pozzo; they look off at 
him, applaud and call “Encore!” 

If these are the pastimes of hu- 
manity—if Didi, whose “breath 
stinks,” and Gogo, whose “feet 
stink,” truly represent mankind—we 
might just as well, as they suggest, 
go hang. At the Golden Theater, the 
tramps are presented by E. G. Mar- 
shall and Bert Lahr in the old bur- 
lesque fashion. Lahr gives us the 
delayed and exaggerated gesture, the 
moon-faced wail, and the baggy 
trousers that fall to his ankles. 
Marshall tries to shake the lice out of 
a succession of hats. We may laugh 
at the antics if we ignore the thought. 
But what strange mentality accepts 
this dungheap agglomeration as rep- 
resentative of the human race? We 
still know sons of Adam named 
Einstein and Shakespeare and Mozart. 

The London Times called Waiting 
for Godot “a play suffused with ten- 
derness for the whole human per- 
plexity.” Another English critic, on 
the contrary, said that it “sets out to 


present the contemporary situation 
in its full horror so that the audience, 
finding it unendurable, may feel 
forced to remedy it.” I found the 
play neither tender nor true; nor is 
it the contemporary situation that is 
unendurable. To a proper man (not 
Gogo or Didi), life is as ever a chal- 
lenge to the mind and spirit. 

The slave Lucky “thinks” through 
a long speech, of which the London 
Times says: “Mr. Beckett has never 
been more brilliantly unreadable.” 
Our doubletalk artists do a better 
job; some of the irrelevancies de- 
scend to the level of the old gag: 
“What time is it?” “Thursday.” “So 
am I. Let’s have a drink!” Beckett’s 
prosaic muddiness is pervasive, but 
his obscurity is incidental and trivial. 
The critic William Empson, author 
of Seven Types of Ambiguity, was 
moved by the play to point out that 
“not all ambiguity is good.” He sees 
in Beckett’s the expression of one 
“brought up to believe that he would 
be wicked and miserable without 
God; then he stops believing in God; 
then he behaves like a dog with its 
back broken by a car, screaming and 
thrashing on the public road, so that 
a passerby can only wish for it to be 
put out of its misery. Surely we need 
not admire this result.” The author 
seems to Empson to be crying: “ ‘Oh, 
how I wish I could go to Hell! Why 
can’t I go to Hell? It does seem a 
shame I can’t go to Hell.’ In itself, 
this peculiar attitude deserves only a 
rather disgusted curiosity.” 

Disgust is always irrelevant, but 
this play does indeed invite the sani- 
tarium rather than the theater. It is 
not clever enough to be a hoax; it 
is the pretentious but feeble outgush- 
ing of a jaundiced soul. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


COMMUNISTS 


I was much struck by William E. Bohn’s 
comments on the “curious lack of emotion in 
the [Communists’] statements” in their trial 
before Judge Medina, and his remark that 
they “sounded curiously formal and fabricated” 
{“U.S. Communists on the Spot,” NL, April 9]. 
Isn’t this a necessary corollary to the im- 
position of party discipline, since the man’s 
statements do not come from personal con- 
viction but are dictated from above? Members 
with histrionic gifts may simulate sincerity, 
but the ordinary person merely repeats the 
lesson he has learned. 


Norman, Oklahoma Sruart R. TompKIns 


SANTAYANA 


As editor of The Letters of George San- 
tayana, my attention has been called to a 
review which appeared in THE New Leaper of 
April 9. I have no special desire to cross 
swords with your reviewer, Milton K. Munitz, 
but when it is suggested that I have deliberately 
omitted “many letters that might have been 
included,” that I have revealed a “certain 
animus” and not always been “diligent” in 
assembling and selecting letters, | must ask 
for space to defend myself. 

Your reviewer asks: “Were there . . . no 
letters to Morris R. Cohen, Irwin Edman, J. H. 
Randall Jr., Horace Kallen, John Dewey or 
Herbert W. Schneider . . . ?” Though my re- 
quest for letters was published simultaneously 
in various pertinent American and English 
periodicals, I was unable to procure any from 
the above list of philosophers for the following 
reasons: (1) Irwin Edman: There were no 
letters—strange as it may seem—to be ob- 
tained; Santayana never wrote to Edman. (2) 
John Dewey: The same is true. (3) Herbert W. 
Schneider: There were letters to be had here, 
but Professor Schneider was abroad for a long 
time and | was told that his correspondence 
was stored in an inaccessible trunk. (4) J. H. 
Randall Jr.: I was informed by him that “there 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


was nothing of interest.” (5) Horace Kallen: I 
was informed that he “was not sure where the 
Santayana letters were,” but that he planned 
to leave them to the Columbia Library some 
day. (6) Morris R. Cohen: I may have been 
at fault here, but are there any Santayana 
letters to Cohen? I wonder. 

On the other hand, I know definitely of the 
existence of many batches of Santayana letters 
that for private reasons I have been denied 
free access to. Some of these are being re- 
tained by learned people for future works on 
Santayana. Rightly or wrongly, in a few cases 
I have resolutely refused to pay for the op- 
portunity to see letters. 

One last word: The only principle of selec- 
tion I exercised in gathering and editing The 
Letters of George Santayana was that of “in- 
terest.” In the light of this principle, I threw 
out many brief letters of a purely “polite” 
nature. Your reviewer has seen fit to question 
both my fairness of selection and my compe- 
tence to accomplish my task. I shall not accuse 
him of displaying a “certain animus” in these 
accusations; I ask him to believe me when | 
say that I have included everything of “interest” 
that I could lay my hands on. 


Bexhill, England DanieL Cory 


Mr. Munitz replies: 

It happens to be the case that there were 
letters from Santayana to Irwin Edman, Morris 
R. Cohen and, as I am reliably informed, prob- 
ably also to John Dewey. Indeed, as I could 
have mentioned by way of further illustration 
in my original remarks, letters of genuine 
philosophic interest are also in the possession 
of Professors Sidney Hook, Justus Buchler and 
this writer. I do not, of course, claim that 
all of these or any others that might have been 
turned up should necessarily have been in- 
cluded in the volume under review. I simply 
wished to record my impression that the editor 
did not exercise the degree of diligence to be 
expected in one gathering materials such as 
his. For he did not even take the trouble to 
find out whether such letters were available 
from persons such as the above who were 
known to be actively engaged at various times 
in the discussion of Santayana’s ideas, in both 
their teaching and their writing. 


FUND 


My sincere commendation to you for Joseph 
T. Shipley’s article, “Fund for the Republic 
Muffs Again” (NL, February 27]. Libel laws 
being what they are, one is rarely permitted to 
read anything as definite and pointed as the 
information and conclusions in Mr. Shipley’s 
piece. 


Philadelphia Asner A. MILLER 
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The Academy Award-winning 
RD star of “Marty” in his 
most powerful role! 


Star of “Biackboard Sensation of 
Jungle” and “Trial! “On the Waterfront’! 


Remember his name... 

“I'm gonna kill you, ) 

what you did 

to my wife!” «eeYou'll remember his story! 

VALERIE FRENCH - FELICIA FARR 
wit» BASIL RUYSDAEL - NOAH BEERY, Jr. 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE Screen Play by RUSSELL S. HUGHES and DELMER DAVES 


a Based on a Novel by PAUL |. WELLMAN 
CINEMASCOPE TECHNICOLOR Produces by WILLIAM FADIMAN Directed by DELMER DAVES 


bands AYFAIR 


B way & 47th Street 


THEATER PARTIES 
aie RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


planning theater parties to do so Jd Showploce of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“SUPERB! Beautiful film entertainment !""—Cameron, News 
cal Department, ? East 15th 8t., GRACE KELLY*ALEC GUINNESS LOUIS JOURDAN 


N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 


SWAN" 


eee AGNES MOOREHEAD - JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS - BRIAN AHERNE 
LEO G. CARROLL - ESTELLE WINWOOD ROBERT COOTE 
CinemaScope and Coler + An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “MERRY MINSTRELS” — Brilliant new reve... produced 


“HOT BLOOD" 
Jane Russell 


“OVER EXPOSED” 


by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble. .. 
Symphony Orchestro directed by Raymond Paige. 
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A public forum sponsored by 
the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE and the RAND SCHOOL 


CAN COMMUNISM TRIUMPH 
IN THE 20th CENTURY ? 


Chairman 


SIDNEY HOOK 


Chairman, Department of Philosophy, New York University 


Panelists 


JAMES BURNHAM 


Philosopher, author ‘The Managerial Revolution’ 


JAY LOVESTONE 


Executive Secretary, Free Trade Union Committee, AFL-CIO 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 


Professor of History, Harvard University 


Monday, May 21, 8:30 P.M. General Admission: $1 


To be held at the 
Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me...... tickets @ $1.00 for the May 21! forum. 


My check for $...... is enclosed. 
(Please print) NAME ..... 
ADDRESS . 
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) SAVINGS BOND BUSINESS IS GOOD— 


and Good for Business 


1955 was a tremendous year for Savings Bonds. 


Cash sales of Series E and Series H Bonds hit a ten 
year peak: $5,368,335,000; an increase of 10% over 1954 
and 23% higher than 1953. 

Sales of E and H Bonds exceeded total redemptions of 
both series (maturities and cashings) by $716,834,000; 
up 61% over 1954. 

Sales of Series H Bonds—the current income bond 
sold only to individuals—exceeded $1 billion for the first 
time in any year since their introduction in mid-1952. 

As of December 31, 1955, the cash value of E and H 
Bonds held by 40,000,000 individuals totaled more than 
$40 billion—the highest amount on record. 


Between May, 1951, and December, 1955, Series E 
Bonds with a face value of $19.9 billion, had reached 
maturity. Of these, bondholders still held approximately 
70° —$13.9 billion—under the optional automatic ex- 
tension terms. The additional interest earned in their 
extended life increased the cash value of matured E Bonds 


outstanding December 31st to $14.6 billion. 


During 1955, 8,000,000 employees (of 40,000 com. 
panies) invested $160,000,000 per month in U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


How many employees were added to your Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan last year? What is the percentage of employee 
participation today? The average investment in Bonds 
per month per employee? If you don’t know the answers 
to these questions, why not pick up the phone and get 
the figures? 


If you find that less than 50% of your employees are 
enrolled in the plan... or if you do not have the Plan 
. .. phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U. 5. 
Treasury Department, Washington, 25. You'll be sur- 
prised to learn how easily you can install a Payroll 
Savings Plan or increase participation in an existing plan 
to 60%, 70% or higher. 


Savings Bond Business is good—and good for business. 
Act today. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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